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RorAt INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
Albemarle Street. 

The WEEKLY EVENING MEETINGS of the Members of the 
Royal Institution will commence for the Session on FREDAY, the 
2ist of January, 1853, at Half-past Eight o’clock, and will be con- 
tinued on each succeeding Friday evening, at the same hour, till 
further notice. 

ARRANGEMENT OF THE LECTURES BEFORE EASTER. 

TWELVE LECTURES ON ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY, by T. 
Wharton Jones, Esq , F.R.S., Fullerian Professor of Physiology, 
R.I. Tocommence on- TUESDAY, Jan. 18th, at Three o'clock, 
and to be continued on each succeeding Tuesday, at the same 


hour. 

NINE LECTURES ON THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF 
GEOLOGY, by John Philllips, F.R.S., F.G.S. To commence on 
THURSDAY, Jan. 20th, at Three o’clock, and to be continued on 
each succeeding Thursday, at the same hour. 

NINE LECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF CHEMISTRY, 
by Alexander W. Williamson, Ph.D., Professor of Practical Che- 
mistry in University College. To commence on SATURDAY, 
Jan. 22nd, at Three o’elock, and to be continued on each succeed- 
ing Saturday, at the same hour. 

TWENTY LECTURES ON ORGANIC CHEMISTRY; to be 
delivered in the Laboratory, by Dr. A. W. Hofmann, F.R.S,, 


and Wednesdays, 
o'clock each day. 
Subscribers to the Theatre Lectures on'y, or to the Laboratory 
Lectures only, pay two, guineas; subscribers to both pay three 
guineas for the season; subscribers to a single course of the 
Theatre Lectures pay one guinea. A Syllabus of each Course may 
be obtained at the Royal Institution. 
JOHN BARLOW, M.A., Sec. R.I. 


OCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS — Incor- 
PORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER.—NOTICE TO 4 RTISTS. 
All works of Art intended for the EXHIBITION of this year 
must be delivered at the Society's Gallery, free of ¢ arge for 
carriage and porterage, on MONDAY the 7th, or TUES DAY the 
8th of March next, after which time no Work can be received. 
The Society will take every possible care of Works sent, but will 
not be r for i 1 damage or loss. 
Galery, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, ALFRED CLINT, 
January, 18 353. Hon. Seerctary. 
THE WINTER EXHIBITION OF SKETCHES 
AND DRAWINGS, comprising 300 Choice Specimens by 
leading Artists, is NOW OPEN DAILY, for tlic Third Season, at 
the Gallery Bale Pall Mall, opposite the Opera House Colon- 
nade. Admission Is. from ten ‘till dusk. Catalogue, 6d. 
Gallery, No. 121, Pall Mall. JOHN BRITTEN, 


SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY. 
R. PAYNE COLLIER’S VOLUME of NOTES 


and EMENDATIONS on the TEXT of SHAKESPEARE, 
derived from the unpublished and highly important ates script 
Corrections made a Contemmarary im th« Malic Rditios 
will bb rondy- on the 11th imst. for dciivery to the Pubses 1 
have paid their Subseriptions for the year ending I 


commencing MONDAY, Jan. 2ith, at Four 
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In the press, and shortly will be published, printed in a large 
clear type, 


CRIPTURAL HISTORY SIMPLIFIED. By 
k MISS CORNER. Revised by J. KITTO, LL.D. In QUES- 
TIONS and ANSWERS. For the Use of Schools and Families. 
Miss Corner has been engaged above five years in the compilation 
of this work. 

Price 3s. 6d. Continued to the present time. 


A New Edition of CORNER’S GERMANY and 
the GERMAN EMPIRE, including Austria and Prussia. Witha 
Chronological Table, Index, and Questions added. 

Also, price 10s. 6d., demy 8vo, handsomely bound, fit for a present, 
with gilt edges, eleven plates of illustrations, by J. Gilbert, and 
three Maps, 


CORNER’S UNITED KINGDOM of GREAT 
BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
CORNER’S ACCURATE HISTORIES, FOR SCHOOL AND 
FAMILY READING 
Miss Corner’s Thirteen Histories are well adapted for Schools or 
Family Reading, being pleasantly written, and forming agrecable 
contrasts to those dry epitomes with which children are so often 
teased. The whole thirteen form a complete History of Europe, 
and are compiled from aceepted modern, English and Foreign 
Authorities, and strongly bound, and embellished with maps and 
pilates. 
CORNER’S History of HNGLAND and WALES, 3s. 6d. bound; 
or with the Questions, 4s. 24th Thousand. Plates, Map, and 
Chronological Table. New Edition, continued to the present date. 
CORNER’S History of IRELAND, 2s. 6d.; or with the Ques- 
tions, 3s. bound. Plates, Map, and Chronological Table. 

CORNER’S History of SCOTLAND, 2s. 6d.; or with the Ques- 
tions, 3s. bound. Plates, Map, and Chronological Table. New 
Edition, 10th thousand. 

CORNER’S History of FRANCE, 2s. 6d.; or with Questions 
attached, 3s. bound. Plates, Map, and Chronological Table. New 
Edition, 11th thousand. 

CORNER’S SPAIN and PORTUGAL, 2s. 6d.; or with Ques- 
tions, 3s. bound. Plates and Map. 

CORNER'’S History of GREECE, with Questions, 3s. 
Chronological Table. 

CORNER’S History of ROME, with Questions, 3s. 6d. Map of 
the Empire and Chronological Table. 

CORNER’S History of GERMANY and the GERMAN EM- 
PIRE, including Austria and Prussia, 3s. 6d. bound. Plates, Map, 
and Chtonological Table. 

A Chronological Table and Index accompanies each of the 
above Eight Histories. 

Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 2s. a 

Poland and the Russian Empire, ‘ 

Turkey and the Ottoman Empire, including Modern Greece, 
3s. 6d. bound. 

Italy and Switzerland, 3s. 6d. bound. 

Holland and Belgium, 2s. 6d. bound. 

A Prospectus of Miss Corner’s Histories, post free, on égoticattes. 

London: Dean and .Son, Threadneedle Street; Law, Fleet 
Street; Longman and.Co., Simpkin and Co., Hamilton and Co., 
—_ Whittaker and Co,, Paternoster Row ; *and Tegg and Co., 





Map and 











at the Agent’s, Mr. SEEFFINGTON, 192, Piccadilly. 
F. 


G. TOMLINS, Seerctary, 





Just published, price 2s.,in enamelled boards, 


HE KEY TO THE MYSTERY; or, the Book 

of Revelation translated, being the Second Volume of THE 

SPIRITUAL LIBRARY. Already published, THE RELIGION 
OF GOOD SENSE, price Is. 6d. 


Belfast: John Simms. London: John Chapman. 





Muptr’s Serecr Linrary, January. 


FRRESH COPIES of Esmond, My Home in 


Tasmania, Alison’s. Europe, new series, Egerton’s India, 
Bartlett's Sicily, Edward Osborne, Agatha’s Husband, Lady- Bird, 
and every other recent work of acknowledged merit or general 
interest, continue to be added to this Library as freely as Sub. 
scribers may require them. 

Single Subscription, One Guinea per annnm. Family and 
Country Subscription, Two Guineas and upwards, according to the 
number of volumes required. 

Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 

Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street. 


URABILITY of GUTTA PERCHA TUBING. 
Many inquiries having been made as to the Durability of 
Gutta Percha Tubing, the Gutta Percha Company have pleasure 
in giving publicity to the following letter from Sir RAYMOND 
JARVIS, Bart., Ventnor, Isle of Wight :— 


SECOND TESTIMONIAL. 





March 10, 1852. 

In reply to your letter, received this morning, respecting the 
Gutta Percha Tubing for Pump service, L can state, with much 
satisfaction, it answers perfectly. Many Builders, and other per- 
sons, have lately examined it, and there is not the least apparent 
difference since the first laying down; Now sEVERAL YEARS; and I 
am informed that it is to be adopted generally in the houses that 
are to be erected here. 

GUTTA PERCHA SOLES. 
The Gutta Percha Company have been favoured with the follow- 
ing important testimony from F. G. AUBIN, Esq., of the Central 
London District School, in which establishment the Patent Gutta 
Percha Soles have been i in use for upwards of Two Years by Eight 
Hundred Children :— 
Weston Hill, Norwood, Dec. 15, 1851. 

Gentlemen,—In answer to your inguiry, I beg to say that the 
Gutta Percha Soles have been tried in these Schools for above 
two years, ani I have much pleasure in giving my opinion, that 
for keeping the feet dry, as well as for warmth, durability, and 
economy, they have proved a most important and inv: aluable i im- 
provement for Children’s Shoes and Boots. For all large estab- 
lishments, particularly of Children, I should recommend their use 
most strongly. 

N.B. The Company’s Illustrated Circulars, with Instructions for 
joining Tubes, lining Cisterns and Tanks, and for securely attach- 
ing Gutta Percha Soles, will be forwarded (post free) on receipt 
of three postage stamps. 

THE ae PERCHA eS PATENTEES, 


pside ;- and by order of all Booksellers, 


Popular Natural History. 








POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. 
By the Rey. Dr. LANDSBOROUGH Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. 
coloured. (Now ready. 

POPULAR SCRIPTURE ZOOLOGY; or, His- 


tory of the Animals mentioned in the Bible. By MARIA E. 
CATLOW. Sixteen Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH FERNS, 


comprising all the Species. By THOMAS MOORE. With 
Twenty Plates by Fitch. 10s. 6d. coloured. 
POPULAR HISTORY OF MOLLUSCA; or, 


Shells and their Animal Inhabitants. By MARY ROBERTS. 
With Eighteen Plates by Wing. 10s. 6d. coloured. 

POPULAR MINERALOGY, a Familiar Account 
of Minerals and their Uses. By HENRY SOWERBY. With 
Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 

POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH SEA-WEEDS. 
By the Rev. Dr. LANDSBOROUGH. Second Edition. With 
Twenty-two Plates by Fitch. 10s. 6d. coloured. 

POPULAR FIELD BOTANY; a Familiar His- 
tory of Plants. By AGNES CATLOW. Third Edition. With 
Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 

POPULAR HISTORY OF MAMMALIA. By 
ADAM WHITE, F.L.S. With Sixteen Plates by B. Water- 
house Hawkins, F.L.S. 10s. 6d. coloured. 

POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY, 


prising all the BIRDS. 


com- 
By P. H. GOSSE. With Twenty 


Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 
POPULAR BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY; a Fa- 
miliar History of Insects. By MARIA E.CATLOW. Second 


Edition. With Sixteen Plates by Wing. 


In the Press. 
POPULAR GEOLOGY, illustrated with Land- 


scape Views of Geological Phenomena in double-tinted Litho- 
graphy. By J. BEETE JUKES, F.G.S. 

POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY, illustrated 
Le the Liverpool Collection of the Great. Exhibition and 
New Crystal Palace. By T. C. ARCHER, Esq. 

POPULAR BRITISH CONCHOLOGY; a Fa- 


miliar History of the Mollusca inhabiting the British Isles. 
By G. B. SOWERBY, Jun., F.L.S. 


10s. 6d. coloured. 





8; Wharf Road, City Road, London. 


London: Reeve and Co., 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





4 he QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CLXXXIIL., will _ Published NEXT THURSDAY. 
ONTENTS: 

VAUXHALL FACTORY SCHOOLS. 

MR. JUSTICE STORY. 

INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 

METEORS, AEROLITES, a etme STARS. 
CLOISTER LIFE OF CHAR 
COUNT MONTALEMBERT AND CATHOLIC INTERESTS. 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
MEMOIRS OF WORDSWORTH. 
THE BUDGET, AND ITS RESULTS. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
DR. “CUM MING ON GENESIS. 
. This “day i is published, price 9s., 

HE CHURCH BEFORE THE FLOOD 3 or, 

Lectures on ‘the Bock of Genesis. By Rev. J. CUMMING, 
D.D., handsomely bound and gilt, uniform with ‘ Apocalyptic 
Sketches.” 
DR...CUMMING’S SABBATH EVENING 
READINGS on the NEW TESTAMENT. Part 1. commencing 
the Gospel of St.“Matthew, is published this day, price 4d. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 


PRNeme sem 








Just published, in one volume 4to, with numerous Illustrations, 


rice £2, 
HE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF LAND- 
By JOSHUA MAJOR, Knows- 


SCAPE GARDENING. 

thorpe, near Leeds. This work treats distinctly on all the sub- 
jects connected with Landscape Gardening, and is illustrated with 
engraved sketches, Ideal Plans are given, delineating the arrange- 
ment of Residences of different extents, from the Suburban Villa 
and Garden to the Palace or Mansion with its grounds and park; 
and designs are added, showing different styles of geometrical 
parterres, ‘and illustrating the manner of grouping trees. 

London: Longman and Co. Leeds: R. Newsome. 


ON MONDAY, to be had at all the libraries, 


Rots: By the Author of “‘ Mary Barton.” 


A Novel. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Now ready, 3 vols. post 8vo, 


AGATHA’S HUSBAND. By the Author of 
“ Olive,” “‘ The Head of the Family,” &. 

“The author of this novel is a writer of no common power; her 
characters are sketched with a great many more contrasts of light 
and shade than any but a very masterly hand could put in true 
and pleasing effect. EXAMINER 

London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piceadilly. 


Just published, in One Octavo Volume, 594 pages, price 7s. 6d. 


EXPOSITION OF THE GRAMMATICAL 
STRUCTURE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, being 
an Attempt to Furnish an Improved Method of Teaching Grammar 
for the Use of Schools and Colleges. By JOHN MULLIGAN, A.M. 
While passing through the press Professor Craik of Queen’s 
Cottogey ix “hist, by « opportunity of hastily glancing over this 
work, an¢ he Wee yea Ma to say ‘‘It was highly creditable to the 
Author, buth awn sekolat anda thinker.” 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Belfast: Henry Greer. 


fhe OMBROLOGICAL ALMANAC for 1858, 

By PETER LEGH, Esq., A.M., F.R.A.S., M.B.MS., 
H.F.1.B.A., is now ready, in "its Fourteenth Year. 

More than seven facts right in nine (being the utmost accuracy 
attainable till the places ‘of all discovered, or to be discovered, 
Planets are published), are daily found in ‘these calculations ; in 
fact, the main features of the weather. Price 1s. 

W. Walker, 196, Strand; Richardson and Co., 23, Cornhill. 


This day is ae ais small octavo, — two coloured Maps, 
, bonnd in gilt loth, 
Paks. AF" TER “WATERLOO: Notes taken at 
the Time, and hitherto unpublished. Including a revised 
Edition—the Tenth—of a Visit to Flanders and the Field. By 
JAMES SIMPSON, Advocate, Author of *‘ The Philosophy of Edu- 
cation,” “ Lectures to the W: orking Classes,” &e. 
William Blackwood and Sons, E dinburgh and London. 


ARKS AND PLEASURE GROUNDS; or, 

Practical Notes on Country Residences, Villas, Public Parks, 
and Gardens. By CHARLES H. J. SMITH, Landscape Gardener 
and Garden Architect, Fellow of the Royal Scottish Society of 
Arts, Caledonian Horticultural Society, &c. In one vol. crown 
8vo, pp. 290. Price 6s. 

ContEents:—The Houses and Offices—The Approach—Pleasure 
Grounds and Flower Gardens—The Park—Ornamental Character 
of Trees detached and in combination—Planting—Fences of the 
Park and Pleasure Grounds—Water—The Kitchen, Fruit, and 
Forcing Gardens—Public Parks and-Gardens—The Villa—The 
Laying-out and Improvement of Grounds—The Arboretum—The 
Pinetum. 

Reeve and Co., 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


DULAU AND CO."S ELEMENTARY GERMAN BOOKS, 
A UBRECHT, GERMAN DELECTUS. 12mo, 
cloth, 6s.—KEY to ditto, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
DULAU’S NEW GERMAN and ENGLISH 


DIAMOND DICTIONARY. Edited by Dr. FELLER. 32mo, 
bound, 3s. 6d. 


ERMELER, GERMAN READER; with Notes 
by Dr. FEILING. Second.Edition. 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

FEILING, Complete Course of GERMAN 
LITERATURE. 12mo, bound, 6s. 


FLUEGEL; GERMAN and ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY. 2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, 28s. 
Ditto, ditto, abridged 12mo, bound, 7s. 6d. 


ROWBOTHAM, PRACTICAL GERMAN 
GRAMMAR, with Exercises. 12mo, cloth, 7s. 

Ditto, GERMAN and ENGLISH DIALOGUES. 12mo, cloth, 
3s. 


6d. 
Ditto, DEUTSCHES LESEBUCH. 12mo, cloth, 8s. 





























Dulau and Co., Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho Squares 
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CONCHOLOGICAL WORKS 


BY 
LOVELL REEVE, F.L.S. 







































CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA; or, Figures 
and Descriptions of the Shells of Molluscous Animals, 
with critical remarks on their synonyms, affinities, and 
circumstances of habitation. 

*,* Demy 4to. Published Monthly in Parts, each containing 
eight plates. Price 10s. 








[Part 115 just published. 
In Monographs: 

£2. d. £28. d, 
coc cccccs 1 9 OjTIanthina.... ...-.0 3 0 
ceocecos 0 8 O| Isocardia........-.01 6 
ere Ye es 1 1 6j}Lucina .......+..014 0 
eo eeccece 013 O| Mangelia.........010 6 

erccccecs 018 0} Mesalia 
ee oe 512 0 Eglisia resecene® 1° 
cee cccesecoe © © GO) Mitem 2.000220 3108 
0 9)p 90.0 09 «011 6] Monoceros........0 5 6 
eercccoece 1 8 O/} Murex.....+.....2 5 6 
ecb ceccce © 1 6} Myadora .........0 6 
eo eceercece O16 6] Oliva ......+-+.-118 0 
re O11 6j Oniscia.......-..-.0 1 6 
eT eee 2 2 0|Paludomus........0 4 0 
ececece © 2 6] Partula.........-0 6 6 
Saree oe 3 0 0} Pectunculus.......011 6 
er ceccccns © 6 6/| Phorus .......---0 4 @ 
cee cccces 0 4 0} Pleurotoma .......210 6 
ce ccccececs 114 0 | Pterocera 08 0 
ce ecece 0 3 0| Purpura ........-017 0 
iret 0 6 6 Weerrerrr se 

TS Ee ee 010 6] Ranella..........010 6 

oy eee ee © 1 6] Ricinula.........0 8 0 
ce cesvece 0 9 O/| Rostellaria........0 4 6 

cocccecs 0 1 6|Strombus.........1 4 6 

coe eeoces 1 0 6] Struthiolaria.......0 1 6 

cho 06-64 a0 1 6 6] Turbinella .......2¢017 0 
eececece © 1 6] Triton. ....- cee 5 6 

een ee 1 1 6/|Turbo..........-017 0 
eS ek ee 0 5 6j Turritella........-.014 6 
oocecon © 1 6’ Voluta ..........1 8 Q 

Vol, VII. will be completed with the genera HELIx and 

PECTEN. 
In Volumes: 

«I. Conus Prorvs DELPHINULA 
PLevRoToMa PEcruncuLus CyPRICARDIA 
CRassaTELLA CARDITA Harpa 
(122 Plates, price £7 16s. 6d., half-bound.| 

- CoRBULA GiavconomME Mirra 

RCA Mrapora CarpIUM 
Triton RanELta IsocaRDIA 
(114 Plates, price £7 6s. 6d., half-bound.} 

. Murex MANGELIA MonoceERros 
Cyrpraa Purpura Borira 
Hatioris RIcinvLa Buccinum 

(129 Plates, price £8 5s. 6d., half-bound.} 
. CHama Fievra Fvsvs 
HITON Pyrvra PaLvupomvs 
CHITONELLUS TURBINELLA TuRzo 
FascioLaria 
(110 Plates, price £7 18. 6d., half-bound.} 

. Burmuvs Cassis Ontscta 
ACHATINA TURRITELLA CassIDARIA 
Dorium ESALIA ‘BURNA 

Eeuista 
(147 Plates, price £9 78. 6d., half-bound.)} 

. Vorora ARTEMIS Srromsvs 
SSURELLA Lvema PTEROCERA 
PaRtTuta HEMIPECTEN RosTEtiaRIA 
ACHATINELIA Ourva STRUTHIOLARIA 


[129 Plates, price £8 58. 6d., half-bound.) 


‘The figures are drawn and lithographed by Mr. G. B. Sowersy, 
Jun., of the natural size, from specimens chiefly in the collection 
of Mr. . 





“ This great work is i ded to emb a description 
and illustration of the shells of molluscous animals ; and so far as 
we have seen, it is not such as to disappoint the large expectations 
that have been formed respecting it. The figures of the shells 
are all of full size: in the descriptions a careful analysis is given 
of the labours of others; and the author has apparently spared no 
pains to make the work a standard authority on the subject of 
which it treats.”—ATHEN ZUM. 


CONCHOLOGIA SYSTEMATICA; or, 
Complete System of Conchology, illustrated with 300 
plates of upwards of 1,500 figures of Shells. 

“The text is both interesting and instructive; many of the 
plates have oppenres before in Mr. Sowerby’s works, but from the 
great expense of collecting them, and the miscellaneous manner of 
their publication, many persons will no doubt gladly avail them- 
selves of this select and classified portion, which also contains 
many original figures.”"—ATHEN ZUM. 

’ *,* In two quarto volumes, mee iat Price £10 coloured ; 
£6 plain. 


pri ot Sabie OF CONCHOLOGY ; 
shim y>Parts L to X. price 3s. 


; designed to osha a more philosophic 
wl age nature of Shells.’”’— EccLesiasTicaL 








NEW WORK by Sir E. BULWER LYTTON, Bart. 





In a few days, 


MY NOVEL. By Pisisrratus Caxton. 
Or, Varieties in English Life. 


Four Vols. post 8vo, price 42s, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





Elegantly bound in gilt cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


KATIE STEWART: 


A True Story. 


ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN ‘‘BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





VOLUME I. OF THE 
RE-ISSUE OF LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, 


BY AGNES STRICKLAND, 
COMPRISING ALL THE RECENT IMPORTANT ADDITIONS, PORTRAITS OF ALL THE QUEENS, &c. 


IS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
To be completed in Eight Monthly Volumes, 8vo, price 10s. 6d. each, handsomely bound. 





PUBLISHED FOR HENRY COLBURN, BY HIS SUCCESSORS, HURST AND BLACKETT, 
13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





Now ready, price 10s, 6d. each, bound, (completing the Work,) 
VOLS. III. anp IV. OF 


EVELYN’S DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW EDITION, WITH NUMEROUS ADDITIONS AND ORIGINAL LETTERS 
NOW FIRST PUBLISHED, 


AND A COPIOUS INDEX. 


N.B.—Subscribers are requested to forward their orders immediately, for the completion of their sets, 
to their respective Booksellers. 





PUBLISHED FOR HENRY COLBURN, BY HIS SUCCESSORS, HURST AND BLACKETT, 
13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





NEW SPORTING NEWSPAPER. 





On the 1st of Janvany was published, price SrxPENcB, to be continued Weekly, the First Number of 


THE FIELD; 
OR, COUNTRY GENTLEMAN’S NEWSPAPER. 


WITH OCCASIONAL ILLUSTRATIONS, DEVOTED ESPECIALLY TO 


HUNTING, SHOOTING, YACHTING, GARDENING, 
RACING, COURSING, CRICKETING, AND 
FISHING, ARCHERY, FARMING, POULTRY KEEPING; 


Agricultural and Health-giving Pursuits generally. With a CompREHENSIVE SUMMARY OF THE WzEEK’s News; Law 
and Police Reports, Lists of Markets, Theatricals, Fashionable Intelligence, Reviews of Books, Veterinary 
Information, &c. &c. 


*.* The Paper may be obtained through all respectable News Agents throughout the kingdom. 





PUBLISHING OFFICE, 4, BRYDGES STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 





NEWSPAPEK 





WHERE ADVERTISEMENTS AND COMMUNICATIONS TO THE EDITOR CAN BE ADDRESSED. 





pe 


are 
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N° 1877] 
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THE NEW PUBLICATIONS 
HURST AND BLACKETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN, 
13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





I. 


MEMOIRS of the COURT and 


CARINETS of GEORGE III. From Original Family Docu- 
ments. By the DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, 
K.G., &e. 2 vols. 8vo. (In the press. 


A TOUR of INQUIRY through 


FRANCE and ITALY; illustrating their present Social, Po- 
litical, and Religious Condition. By EDMUND SPENCER, 
Esq., Author of “ Travels in European Turkey, Circassia,” &c. 
2 vols. 21s. 

Itt. 


AUSTRALIA AS IT IS: its Set- 


tlements, Farms, and Gold Fields. By F. LANCELOTT, Esq., 
Mineralogical Surveyor in the Australian Colonies. 2 vols. 21s, 
“The latest and best book on the new El Dorado.”—Sranparp. 


Vv. 


REVELATIONS OF SIBERIA. 


By a BANISHED LADY. Second Edition. 2 vols. 21s. 


“A thoroughly good book. It cannot be read by too many 
people.”—Dickens’ HovseHotp Worps. 


ADVENTURES OF THE CON- 


NAUGHT RANGERS. Second Series. By W. GRATTAN, 
Esq., late Lieut. Connaught Rangers. 2 vols. 21s, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


‘The LIEUTENANT’S STORY. 


By LADY CATHERINE LONG, Author of “Sir Roland 
Ashton,” &c. 3 vols. 


The DEAN'S DAUGHTER. By 


Mrs. GORE, Author of “ Mothers and Daughters,” “ Mrs. 
Armytage,” &c. 3 vols. (In the press. 


Ill. 


CASTLE AVON. By the Author 


of “ Emilia Wyndham,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ @he of the most successful of the author’s works. It will take 
a permanent rank in modern English literature.”—Mornine 
Posr. 


BROOMHILL; the County 


“* Broomhill’ is clearly the work of no ordinarily gifted person 
—a refined intelligence and an intimate knowledge of good society 
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REVIEWS. 





Notes and Emendations to the Text of Shak- 
speare’s Plays, from Early Manuscript 
Corrections in a Copy of the Folio, 1632, in 
the possession of J. Payne Collier, Esq., 
F.S.A. Whittaker and Co. 

Wuen Shakspeare went back to Stratford, 

and to the honourable ease he had so fairly 

earned, leaving his plays to shift for them- 
selves, and heedless to all appearance whether 
they survived the temporary uses of the 
theatre in which he left them, he could never 
have dreamed of what commentators were to 
do, and readers to suffer, through this indif- 
ference, or his humanity would certainly have 
prompted him to see his text carefully through 
the printer’s hands. What reams of disser- 
tations would then have been spared; what 
throes of conjecture,—what rancour of abuse 
among rival cobblers of obscurities and flaws ! 

No variorum cdition would then have loaded 

our shelves and stupified our perceptions. 

We should not then have striven to wring a 

meaning from the nonsense of blundering 

copyists and compositors, or buckled on our 
armour in defence of distorted imagery or 
inextricable syntax. For these hundred and 
fifty years or so have some of the best brains 
in England busied themselves in the dreary 
task of elucidating the text of an author who 
lived when printing was cheap ; and, to judge 
by some recent sallies in the same direction, 
the mania of confusing sense and upholding 
nonsense in this so-called adjustment of the 
text, is just as rife now as it ever was. This 
isa great calamity. True, there is enough 
and to spare for the gratification and study of 
any mind in “the leaves of that unvalued 
book,” without trenching on debateable 
ground, but what a satisfaction to have pos- 
sessed the thoughts in the very words and 
melody into which they shaped themselves in 
the poet’s mind! How much censure, too, for 
obscurity or quaintness would have been 
spared; how much additional beauty would 
have illumined the already glorious page! 
The volume before us is sufficient to show 
what we should have possessed in the way of 
added beauty, and escaped in the way of 
tedious conjecture, had Shakspeare been his 
own editor, or found some congenial friend to 
undertake for him the task of passing his 
works through the press. The corrections 
which Mr. Collier has here given to the 
world,—made to all appearance either by an 
actor, or some other person connected with 
the stage, not long after the publication of the 
second folio,—are, we venture to think, of 
more value than the labours of nearly all the 
critics on Shakspeare’s text put together. 
Their happiest emendations are confirmed by 
him, and passages, over which they have ex- 
pended paragraphs of learning and argument 
and suggestion, only to make more obscure 
what was already sufliciently dark, are by 
some little alteration of this patient unknown 
pen made as clear as day. Its labours are 
indeed a lesson to all after commentators, to 
seek the solution of a corrupted text, not in 
remote analogies, or strained constructions. 
The substitution of some simple word, the 
change of a colon, the alteration of a single 
letter, is sufficient, as we see in numerous in- 
stances in this volume, to give coherence and 
beauty to what before was hopelessly un- 
meaning. Of course there will be people, 








who will stand by the old readings, and who | literary history of Shakspeare’s plays, for 


will find in obscurity what they call poetical 
suggestiveness. There always are such 
people; but the plain common sense of 
general readers will welcome the majo- 
rity of these emendations, and transfer 
them duly to the margin of their family 
Shakspeare. 

How Mr. Collier, a most worthy labourer 


in the Shakspearian field, became possessed | 
of the volume to which we owe these precious | 
marginalia, is of course a matter of some! many of th 
importance. The suspicion of forgery on the | folios, 


light as to the data upon which this most 
painstaking of annotators worked. On this 
point Mr. Collier remarks,— 

“Tf there be one point more clear than another, 
in connexion with the text of Shakspeare as it has 
come down to us, it is that the person or persons 
who prepared the transcripts of the plays for the 
printer, wrote by the ear and not by the eye ; they 
heard the dialogue, and wrote it down as it struck 
them. This position has been completely established 
by Malone ; and only in this way can we explain 
e whimsical mistakes in the quartos and 
It is very well known that associations of 


part of the annotator must not attach to any | actors, who bought dramas of their authors, were 
work of this kind, although the fact of for- | at all times extremely averse to the publication of 


gery would in no way diminish the value of | 


the majority of the corrections. But no one 
has ventured to suggest such a doubt. The 
notes are obviously of a date not long subse- 

uent to 1632, and the internal evidence 

emonstrates that they were made not for 
publication, but for private satisfaction, and 
most probably for use in some theatre with 
which the annotator was concerned. The 
volume, a battered and imperfect copy of the 
edition of 1632, known as the second folio, 
was bought by Mr. Collier in the spring of 
1849, in the shop of the late Mr. Rodd, of 
Great Newport Street, with the purpose of 
completing another imperfect copy from its 
leaves. It was found not to answer for this 
purpose, and was thrown aside till the spring 
of 1850, when Mr. Collier, in arranging his 
library for removal to the country, observed 
manuscript marks upon it; but without giving 
these particular attention, placed the book 
upon his shelves. Having occasion to consult 
it some time afterwards, he observed, to his 
surprise, “that there was hardly a page 
which did not present, in a handwriting of 
the time, some emendations in the pointing 
or the text, while on most of them they were 
frequent, and on many numerous.” <A closer 
scrutiny showed that the corrections must 
have been a work of careful and lengthened 
labour by one hand. They varied from the 
minutest details of punctuation, the turning of 
a letter, and other typographical trifles, to the 
correction of erroneous words, and the substi- 
tution of missing lines. Passages tedious in 
representation were struck through with the 
pen. The stage directions also were added, with 
a precision which showed that they were taken 
either from actual observation or from the 
prompt-books of the theatre; and the conclu- 
sion come to by Mr. Collier—and we think 
rightly—was this: that the correction of the 
work tea reference to the representation of 
the plays by some company of players, about 
the date of the folio 1632. 

The question which next arises is, upon 
what authority these emendations were made? 
Here, of course, direct evidence fails. The 
volume is imperfect, not only in the body, but 
at the beginning and end, and contains no note 
of explanation as to the source or object of 
the emendations. Much—if not well—used 
it had obviously been before reaching Mr. 
Collier’s hands. ‘Besides the loss of some 
leaves, and the loosening of others, many 
stains of wine, beer, and other liquids, are 
observable; here and there holes have been 
burned in the paper, either by the falling of 
the lighted snuff of a candle, or by the ashes 
of tobacco.” It is, moreover, Mr. Collier 
thinks, not in its original binding. Any note 
by the emendator, as to his authorities or 
purpose, if any ever existed, has, therefore, 
perished, and we must look to the other evi- 
dence afforded by the volume, and to the 





them, partly under the persuasion that the number 
of readers would diminish the number of auditors. 
The managers and sharers did their utmost to pre- 
vent the appearance of plays in print ; and it is the 
surreptitious manner in which pieces got out to the 
public, that will account for the especial imperfect- 
ness, in respect to typography, of this department 
of our early literature. About half the productions 
of Shakspeare remained in manuscript until seven 
years after his death ; not a few of those which were 
printed in his lifetime were shamefully disfigured, 
and not one can be pointed out to the publication 
of which he in any way contributed. When he 
finally retired to Stratford-upon-Avon, we cannot 
find that he took the slightest interest in works 
which had delighted living thousands ; he considered 
them the property of the theatre for which they had 
been written, and doubtless conceived that they 
were beyond his control. If, therefore, popular 
dramas did make their way to the press, it was gene- 
rally accomplished either by the employment of 
shorthand writers, who imperfectly took down the 
words as they indistinctly heard them, or by the 
connivance and aid of inferior performers, who, be- 
ing ‘hirelings’ at weekly wages, had no direct 
interest in the receipts at the doors. * * * 
We may readily imagine, that what these inferior 
performers had got by heart (by listening to the 
repetition of the principal actors), they might dic- 
tate to some mechanical copyist, and thus many 
words, and even sentences, which sounded like some- 
thing else, would be misrepresented in the printed 
editions, and nobody take the pains to correct the 
blunders. Of course, those who were sharers in 
theatres would be the last to remedy defects ; and 
in this way oral representations on our early stages, 
by the chief actors, might easily be more correct 
than the published copies of performances.” 

The occurrences in Heminge and Condell’s 
edition of numerous errors, manifestly arising 
in the way pointed out by Mr. Collier, prove 
that the manuscript placed by them in the 
printer’s hands was not in a much better 
condition than that used by the stationers for 
the separate plays which they had previous 
contrived to publish. Mr. Collier thinks, wit 
every semblance of probability, that they may 
have given themselves very little concern as 
to the correction of the press. He also 
suggests that, for the sake of speed, tran- 
scribers may have been employed, to whom 
the playhouse copies were read, a supposition 
which helps to explain the numerous substi- 
tutions for the proper word of another to 
which it bore some affinity in sound. The 
defective text of the early editions is thus at 
once satisfactorily accounted for, and an ex- 
planation suggested of the authority on which 
the manuscript alterations on the old folio 
were made. It is impossible to peruse the 
volume before us without being convinced, 
that only a person connected actively with 
the stage could have been the annotator. 
All the stage business—the asides, the action, 
the properties, are set down with a fulness 
which can only be accounted for on this sup- 
position. In fact, much of the business of 
the scene here noted is what has been tradi- 
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. ammge f —— in theatres to the present 
day, while at the same time, however, some 
most valuable suggestions have unfortunately 
been dropped. Wherever, too, either a speech 
or a scene occurs that does not help on the 
action, the pen has been — through it, 
and the plays hence been divided into scenes, 
as if for the purpose of representation in 
the numerous cases wherever divisions had 
been made in the folio. It is thus apparent 
that the annotator had a practical concern 
with the representation of the plays, and, 
consequently, that he was in the way of 
knowing the received stage reading of his 
time. Phat time, too, the handwriting shows 
to have been about the year 1632, when, pro- 
bably, the prompt-copies of Shakspeare’s own 
day still existed, and when most certainly the 
true readings could not have degenerated 
among the leading actors of the day. 

If we adopt this conclusion, and it seems to 
be fully borne out by the evidence, the value 
of these emendations becomes at once appa- 
rent. Whether they are all made upon the 
authority of stage-tradition, or of the stage 
copies, or whether the annotator occasionally 
exercised his own ingenuity, cannot of course 
be determined. No doubt there were pas- 
sages where his own sagacity was all he had 
to aid him in clearing up a difficulty; but, 
after allowing liberally for these, enough is 
left to make us grateful to the patient industry 
that has rescued so many difficult passages 
from confusion. One thing makes it clear 
beyond a doubt, that he made his corrections 
upon some good authority. Even distinct 
lines have been supplied in places where an 
omission of something to complete the sense 
or the couplet was obvious, and with a fit- 
ness which proves them to be not the result 
of ha conjecture. Thus in Coriolanus, 
Act ia . scene 2, where Volumnia entreats 
her son to be patient, the passage has hitherto 
been printed thus:— 


*¢ Pray, be counsell’d. 
I have a heart as little apt as yours, 
But yet a brain, that leads my use of anger 
To better vantage.” 


A heart as little apt to what? Here is 
obviously something wanting. The old anno- 
tator thus supplies it:— 

** T have a heart as little apt as yours 
To brook control without the use of anger, 
But yet a brain, that leads my use of anger 
To better vantage.” 

The added line, with the repetition of the 
words “use of anger,” at once commends 
itself to our adoption as in entire harmony 
with Shakspeare’s manner. Aguin, in Win- 
ter’s Tale, Act-V. scene 3, where Paulina 
offers to draw the curtain over Hermione, 
Leontes thus addresses her in the ordinary 


text :— 
* Let be, let be! 
‘Would I were dead, but that methinks already— 
‘What was he that did make it ?” 

Warburton felt there was something want- 
ing after the second line, but he suggested 
that Zeontes in his ecstasy might have left the 
sentence unfinished—a conjecture borne out 
by similar breaks in other plays. But read 
the addition of the old commentator, and you 
feel that it came from the poet himself:— 

. ** Let be, let be! 
Would I were dead, but that, methinks, already 
I am but dead, stone looking upon stone. 
What was he that did make it ?” 

The same metaphor has been used by 
Leontes in his previous speech, when the 
figure of Hermione is first discovered :— 

** Oh, royal piece, 
There’s magic in thy majesty, which has 





My evils conjured to remembrance; and 
From thy admiring daughter took the spirits, 
Standing like stone with thee.” 

The carrying out of the metaphor in the 
line now brought to light is most natural; 
but indeed the emendation requires no argu- 
ment in its support. Obstinate sticklers for 
the old text may contend that in these in- 
stances no new lines were needed; but this 
view will not hold good in the case of rhym- 
ing speeches, where a line is left without its 
corresponding rhyme, as in Henry VI, 
Part II., Act II., scene 3, where Gloster, in 
answer to Queen Margaret's call upon him to 
resign his staff of office as Protector, exclaims, 
as universally printed till now,— 

“‘ My staff? Here, noble Henry, is my staff: 
As willingly I do the same resign, 
As e’er thy father Henry made it mine.” 

Here the want of a line is manifest, and the 
old annotator supplies it thus :— 

“* My staff? Here, noble Henry, is my staff: 
To think I fain would keep it makes me laugh, 
As willingly,” &c. 

One of the most important instances of a 
missing line supplied, occurs where there is 
no unmated rhyme to suggest the void, but 
where the sense imperiously demands it. Sir 
Eglamour’s reply to Silvia in The Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona, Act IV. scene 3, is read 
by the old annotator thus:— 


** Madam, I pity much your grievances, 
And the most true affections that you bear ; 
Which since I know they virtuously are placed, 
I give consent to go along with you.” 


Without the line in italics, which the anno- 


tator supplies, the passage is unintelligible, 


as Sir Eglamour could never mean to say 
that Silvia’s “ grievances” were “placed 
virtuously.” 

Other instances of the same kind put it 
beyond a doubt that these emendations were 
made upon undoubted authority, and help to 
stamp a value upon the whole labours of the 
unknown annotators. But these, as we have 
already said, carry with themselves the force 
of conviction. Mr. Collier, who has hitherto 
pinned his faith to the old folio, is forced to 
surrender his prepossessions to the fitness 
and beauty of the mass of these emendations, 
and no better presumptive evidence in their 
favour can be given. Controversialists, to 
maintain an — view, will no doubt arise, 
—for what reading so preposterous it has not 
found an advocate P What epithet so strained, 
it has not been admired? But as Shakspeare, 
to borrow Mr.Collier’s words, “‘was especiall 
the poet of common life, so he was emphati- 
cally the poet of common sense; and to the 
verdict of common sense,” Mr. Collier submits 
‘all the more material alterations recom- 
mended by him on the authority” of the 
manuscript notes. Mr. Collier does not give 
his assent to them all, and in some cases he 

oes further than we are disposed to follow 
im; as for example, where he adopts the 
reading,— 
‘Tis but the pale reflex of Cynthia’s bow,” 
instead of— 
** Tis but the pale reflex of Cynthia’s brow,” 
and tells us that Cynthia's “ brow” would not 
occasion a “pale reflex.” But in the main 
he has proved himself, as might have been 
———- a judicious guide. 

t is impossible by any extracts within our 
compass, to give an adequate idea of the 
varied character of these emendations, but 
we shall select a few, which, from the fami- 
liarity of the passages in which they occur, 
will be most easily followed. 

In the notes on Macbeth, many valuable 
suggestions occur. For example, in Lady 








Macbeth’s Invocation to Night, in Act I. scene 
5, the use of the words “ blanket of the dark” 
has hitherto been a stumbling-block, as em- 
bodying an image at once false in itself and 
too homely for the occasion. A slight change 
removes all difliculty,—by substituting a word 
in every way appropriate, thus— 
* Come, thick night, 

And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell, 

That my keen knife see not the wound it makes, 

Nor heaven peep through the blankness of the dark, 

To ery, ‘ Hold, hold!’” 

Again in the seventh scene of the same 
act, the alteration of one letter gets rid of a 
phrase which jarred upon the mind as coarse 
and out of place in Lady Macbeth’s mouth. 
Macbeth says to her, 

* Pr’ythee, peace! 
I dare do all that may become a man, 
Who dares do more is none.” 

Lady Macbeth, instead of beginning her 
reply with the words hitherto printed— 
* What beast was ’t then,” &c. is made by 
Mr. Collier’s annotator to reply— 

** What Joast was ’t then, 
That made you break this enterprise to me?” 

A very circuitous explanation may very 
naturally be used to justify “beast,” but the 
other reading is so natural, so sufficient for 
the purpose, so in harmony with Lady Mac- 
beth’s character, which, however imperious, 
never stoops to coarseness, that it will hence- 
forth, we doubt not, be generally received. 
Another very simple, but most valuable 
substitution occurs in Macbeth’s outburst of 

assion, on hearing of Macduff’s escape to 
ngland— 
** No boasting like a fool; 
This deed I'll do before my purpose cool ; 
But no more flights,” 

The reading hitherto has been “sights,” 
which is meaningless, while “flights” has a 
direct bearing on the news Macbeth has just 
heard, and on the purpose he so cruelly car- 
ries out. 

The emendations on the Antony and 
Cleopatra are peculiarly valuable. Thus the 
lines 

*¢ The present pleasure, 
4 revolution lowering, does becomo 
The opposite of self,” 
out of which meaning can be tortured only 
by the most strained construction, are ren- 
dered intelligible thus— 


** The present pleasure, 
By repetition souring, does become 
The opposite of self.” 


Here is another misreading, which has, 
strangely enough, been continued through all 
editions. Antony, in reply to Cleopatra’s 
doubts of his affection, says— 

« My precious queen, forbear, 
And give true evidence to his love, which stands 
An honourable trial,” 
The word “evidence” must henceforth, as 
Mr. Collier justly observes, give = to 
“credence,” the word suggested by the anno- 
tator. The following amendment is less 
obvious, but equally satisfactory. In Act 1V. 
scene 10, Antony, in despair, after his defeat, 
exclaims— 
* Betray’d I am. 
Oh, this false soul of Egypt! this grave charm 
Whose eye beck’d forth my wars,” &c 
a passage, which all the commentators have 
failed to clear. The annotator reads— 


*¢ Oh, this false spell of Egypt! this great charm,” &c., 


a reading which will not be questioned— 
especially seeing that when Cleopatra enters 
immediately afterwards, Antony salutes her 
with the words, “Ah, thou spell! Avaunt!” 
Not less happy is the substitution of “ con- 
dition” for “ conclusion” in Cleopatra's protest 
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that Octavia shall never see her led in 
triumph. 
“Your wife Octavia, with her modest eyes, 
And still condition, shall acquire no honour, 
Demuring upon me.” 


How fine is the amendment produced b 
the addition of a single letter in Sulisbury’s 
address to the expiring Melun in King John, 
Act V. scene 4. The passage has hitherto 
been printed, 

** For I do see the cruel pangs of death 
Right in thine eye.” 
Fright, pight, and fight have been suggested 
by various commentators in lieu of right, but 
the manuscript annotator gives: the true 
reading in “ Bright,” in reference to the bril- 
liancy of the eye which often precedes death. 
Again, in the scene 7 of the same act, where 
Prince Henry refers to the King’s illness, the 
substitution of the word “ unvisited” for “ in- 
visible,” settles a much disputed reading :— 
* Death, having prey’d upon the outward parts, 

Leaves them wnvisited ; and his siege 

Is now against the mind.” 

In the Tempest, a new feature of beauty is 
added by the change of a letter in Ferdinand’s 
speech, after witnessing the “most majestic 
vision” of the mask, which is commonly 
printed thus: 


*© So rare a wond’red father and a wise 
Make this place Paradise.” 


“Wife” fills the place of “ wise” in the cor- 
rected folio—an amendment which, however, 
was hit upon by some of the commentators 
before, for it is the word used on the stage 
now, although Mr. Collier seems not to be 
aware of it. The stage, however, has lost 
an important piece of business in the same 
play, which is recorded by the annotator. It 
occurs in the scene where Prospero narrates 
his story to Miranda. Before entering upon 
this narrative, Prospero says to his daughter,— 
Lend thy hand, 
And see my magic garment from me. §o, 
Lie there, my art.” 

The words lay it down are written against 
this passage. We quote Mr. Collier:— 

“The great propriety of Prospero’s removal of 
his robe of power, during his narration to his 
daughter, is evident; he did not then require its 
aid; but just before he concluded, and just before 
he was to produce somnolency in Miranda by the 
exercise of preternatural influence, he resumed it, 
a circumstance by which the judgment and skill of 
the poet are remarkably illustrated. Annotators 
have endeavoured to account for the sudden dispo- 
sition of Miranda to sleep, in spite of her interest 
in her father’s story, in various ways, but the effect 
upon her by the resumption of his ‘ magic garment,’ 
by Prospero, has escaped observation, because every 
editor, from the first to the last, seems to have 
forgotten that Prospero, having laid aside his outer 
dress near the beginning of the scene, ought to put 
it on again, at all events, before the end of it.” 


The old annotator, in accordance with this 
view, places the stage direction, Put on robe 
again, opposite Prospero’s words— 

* Now I arise !” 


which occur at that point in his tale where 
he describes his arrival in the island; and his 
magic influence resumed with the robe is thus 
presented as inducing the slumber which 
soon after overtakes Miranda. 

A fine epithet is restored in the substitu- 
tion of “soul-tainted” for “ foul-tainted” 
flesh in Leonato’s speech in Much Ado About 
Nothing, Act IV. scene 1:— 


*¢ Oh, she is fallen 
Into a pit of ink, that the wide sea 
Hath drops too few to wash her clean again, 
And salt too little, which may season give 
To her soul-tainted flesh.” 


Mr. Collier interprets this as importing 
that Hero’s flesh was tainted to the soul by 





the accusations just made against her; but 
surely the meaning is, that her flesh was 
tainted by the impurity of her soul,—for 
Leonato believes his daughter guilty when he 
speaks. It is not the accusation, but the 
unchastity that has tainted—and “flesh 
tainted to the soul” is a new suggestion in 
physiology. Another valuable emendation 
occurs in the Friar’s speech in the same 
scene:— 
‘Trust not my age, 
My reverend calling, nor divinity, 


If this sweet lady be not guiltless here 
Under some blighting error.” 


The works in italics are substitutions for 
“reverence” and “ biting,” and need no com- 
ment to support them. An alteration in a 
familiar line in As You Like Jt makes it sur- 
prising it has not before been noted :— 

** T sometimes do believe, and sometimes do not, 
As those that fear to hope, and know they fear.” 

The word commonly printed for “to” is 
“they,” which is meaningless. Another 
perpetuated blunder, in Griffith’s eulogy of 
Wolsey in Henry VIII, says little for the 
acuteness of the commentators. Thus we 
find the passage in all the received editions— 

* This cardinal, 

Though from an humble stock, undoubtedly 

Was fashion’d to much honour. From his cradle 

He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one.” 
This precocity of scholarship is only equalled 
by that of the young gentleman mentioned in 
‘ Tieton Shandy,’ of whose works Uncle 
Toby speaks soirreverently. The misplacing 
of the stop after “honour,” and not after 
cradle, is apparent. The only parallel in 
absurdity we remember is the blunder of the 
actor in the old jest, who made this startling 
announcement,— 

«We met and conquered ere a sword was drawn.” 


We have taken our extracts very much at 
random, but we believe they show the average 
character of the volume before us, which is 
very certain to find its way into the hands of 
all Shakspearian scholars, and to be sifted by 
each student for himself. When we see by 
what slight alterations much that was either 
meaningless or obscure is made juminous and 

regnant with suggestion, we learn how rea- 
hily all kinds of errors creep intoa text which 
has been in any degree dependent on mere 
transcribers, and how much we owe to the 
patience and scholarship of those who have 
made the text of the classics of Greece and 
Rome such as we now possess them. We 
have not dwelt upon those passages where 
the proposed emendations seem not to be 
justified by necessity or fitness, as this would 
involve discussions of too great length for our 
space. These are, besides, comparatively few, 
and our desire has been simply to draw our 
readers’ attention to what must be regarded 
by all disinterested inquirers as a most valu- 
ats contribution to an accurate Shakspearian 
text. Commentators and critics are the stock- 
butts of flippant wits, and, sooth to say, they 
lay at times the heaviest loads upon the pa- 
tience. But, without them, much that is now 
most prized in the literature of antiquity would 
be mere chaos, and even our own Shakspeare’s 
works would not be to us the same easy 
household book they are, but for the labours 
of a Warburton, a Theobald, a Johnson, or a 
Malone. If these men often stumbled in their 
tedious task, they often made happy conjec- 
tures, and the present volume, confirming as 
it does many of their emendations, reminds us 
of a debt, which we are only too prone to 
overlook. 








§'c + By the Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley. 
Bosworth. 
Trg has not thinned the flowing tide of 
plaisanterie and chatter, that is so charac- 
teristic of the volatile Lady Emmeline Stuart 
Wortley. Her agility is on the increase ; 
and if a girdle is wanted to be placed round 
about the earth in forty minutes, here is a 
Puck, and a sprightly one, to do it. ‘ Travels 
in the United States’ was the production of a 
‘fast’ mind, but the speed of that ambli 
narrative is a canter compared with the gal- 
loping et cetera of the present volume. “By 
the fast express train of memory Lady Em- 
meline flies from the Mississippi to is, 
from Tunis to the Choctaws, from the Choc- 
taws to Jamaica; and the result is a sparkling 
jumble of whim and wisdom, sagacity an 
pertness, altiloquence and ease, now silly and 
affected, now intelligent and witty, always 
light and playful, not over-refined, and never 
absolutely dull. As an illustration of what 
we mean, here is a description of travelling 
in Mexico :— 

“Charming the views are—marvellously so— 
but you see them in general in frightful fits your- 
self, and they in fits too—and starts. For instance, 
at last you catch a distant sight of the magnificent 
Orizaba. An earthquake seems to have suddenly 
removed him from your admiring gaze; and you 
have been grievously galvanized. Yet stop! there 
he is again, but conducting himself like a huge 
harlequin. So mad a mountain never cut capers 
before. Anon you glance at hundreds of stately 
palms smothered in a blaze of variegated creepers, 
—Lo! they seem to have all jumped away—to 
have been swallowed up in an abyss; the light 
fleecy clouds seem dancing fandangoes in the skies. 
You were leaning out of the window to admire yon 
bright sunny scenery, when, hey presto! scene and 
sun have been in a moment jostled and jumbled 
back into ancient chaos, and yow feel dislocated 
all over. If you would fain attempt just a slight 
esquisse, en passant, you find the view is doomed 
‘to be well shaken before taken,’ for the whole 
magical landscape appears to have a severe fit 
of St. Vitus’s dance; your pencil, too, has flown 
out of the window on one side, and your drawing- 
book on the other; nothing remains still for a 
moment: there is a universal earthquake, air- 
quake, skyquake, and sunquake, and the eternal 
Nature seems to be troubled with deliriwm tremens. 
What of the works of her promising young Hope- 
ful—Man? The vast cathedral of Puebla is bitten 
by the universal tarantella ; with a hop, skip, and 
jump it eludes your anxious glance. Stay; now it 
commences a wild contre danse with the neigh- 
bouring houses and streets,—change places, hands 
across,—Ha! now it leaps sheer into that cloud 
before you can articulately pronounce the famous 
monosyllable ‘bo.’ Can it be—is it possible it is 
nothing but the jolting of this lumbering rattletrap 
of a carriage over this series of rocks and crags, 
called, by exceeding courtesy, a road? At any 
rate, the makers of such extraordinary thorough- 
fares (the most solemn great Mufti of the Faithful 
might be maddened into perpetrating a pun, and 
might call them thoroughfouls, if conversant with 
our vernacular) are not quite reckless, they have 
been so kindly thoughtful as to provide graves 
deep enough and wide enough for the travellers who 
die of exhaustion by the way. You are sure of 
decent interment ; you may be dead and buried all 
at once, and have a monument into the bargain. 
This is not exactly killing two birds with one 
stone, but killing the bird (or the featherless biped) 
with a great: many stones ; in,short, with a whole 
Stonehenge, rugged and rude, and jagged and 
ragged. You will not only be buried, I say, but 
you will have a monument—a conspicuous one, of 
the Stonehenge aforesaid; besides, perhaps, a 
foundered diligence at your head, and a shattered 
waggon or two at your feet, or the ruins of a 
wrecked conducta,—to commemorate the spot 
where you laid your utterly broken bones. 
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“Before this final catastrophe, however, you 
will have probably undergone almost as many 
transformations as the lover of a certain wicked 
enchantress in the ‘Arabian Nights.’ Now you 
will appear changed into a remarkably flat floun- 
der, now into a twisting eel, and now into a non- 
descript thing, with the head growing under the 
arm, and the limbs in general nowhere in parti- 
cular,—a terrific bang and crash takes place ; 
again another—a double-barrelled bang that, for 

our rumbling vehicle, on a rather abrupt descent, 
fies shot in and out of two small neighbouring 
caves or pits—(apparently on an impromptu mining 
expedition)—performing a sort of diving on dry 
land, which is more wonderful than pleasing :— 
and you felt as though you were shut up suddenly 
like a telescope, by a terrible rap on the head pro- 
ceeding from you know not what,—but yet it may 
be anything, from the heels of one of the mules, 
whose traces may have given way, and itself, poor 
» thing! sent plunging out of a hole half into the 
now dipping and now rising window ; or it might 
be the off-wheel (doubly off, then) driven by dex- 
terous chance right through the side of the coach ; 
or the coach-box detached and hurled through the 
roof; or a too close téte-d-téte with your opposite 
neighbour ; a very detestable one—not the poor 
neighbour, who is as much to be pitied as you, 
but the téte-d-téte—if it was one. Your costume 
is transmogrified too. Look at that gentleman 
whose waistcoat-pockets are turned into stocks, 
not for the neck, but the feet, which mem- 
bers of his companion are there fixed, to their 
joint discomfort. In the meantime, now acting 
the part of a balloon, and now of a diving-bell, the 
unfortunate big coach proceeds pleasantly, soaring, 
sinking, jolting, bolting, jarring, tumbling, thun- 
dering, staggering, wrestling, shooting, diving, 
dipping, plunging, bumping, thumping, quaking, 
quivering, struggling, straining, spinning, pitch- 
ing, rolling, bounding, rocking, twirling, heaving, 
throbbing, swaying, creaking, groaning, leaping, 
flying, shivering, shuddering, splitting, crackling, 
hopping, jumping, starting, tottering, reeling, 
stumbling, tossing, jostling, scrambling, jerking, 
clattering, and rattling.” 


What a powerful command of dictionary ! 
We must now, however, quote some examples 
of the author’s better parts, commencing with 
a description of the mode of paying visits at 
Tunis :— 

‘* People pay visits at Tunis in rather a curious 
way generally. On ordinary occasions you go— 
—not exactly down your friend’s chimneys, but 
something very like it; you walk from roof to roof, 
and make a descent where you will down a steep 
little staircase, communicating with a small door 
in the terrace roof ; as there is neither knocker nor 
bell provided, the visitée has no chance of saying, 
* Not at home,’ and occasionally this must be tire- 
some and inconvenient; indeed, one of my Tunis 
friends told me, she found it often very unpleasant, 
when engaged in the various indispensable avoca- 
tions connected with a well-managed household. 
As for us, we had a very agreeable walk on the 
roofs, —which are beautiful, paved with broad 
stones, and often decorated with little avenues of 
orange-trees, beds, and parterres of flowers, and 
clusters of all kinds of sweet, flowering plants, the 
orange-trees affording a delightful shade in the 
heat of the day, and the flower-beds the most 
odoriferous breathings. After we had thus pro- 
menaded for some time, we met the daughter of the 
American Consul, who, like ourselves, was taking 
an agreeable little prowl. She invited us to come 
down the chimney, or through the trap-door, and 
see her father and mother, which we had much 
pleasure in doing. The American Consul’s lady 
told me it was so long since she had been in the 
United States that she had almost forgotten her 
own native place. After spending a short time 
with Doctor Heap’s amiable family, we ascended 
once more to the roof, and again proceeded to pay 
a visit to Mrs. Ferrier. One could not help, how- 
ever, feeling a little Paul Pry-ish, thus continually 
and almost literally dropping in, but we were soon 




















quite reconciled to these slight peculiarities of 
Tunisian customs.” 


A visit with Sir Thomas Reade and his 
lady to the palace of the Bey lets us into 
some of the patriotic, not to say crafty, doings 
of old Louis Philippe :— 

‘We paid a visit, by the Bey’s kind permission, 
accompanied by Sir Thomas and Lady R——, to 
his immense country palace, the Barda; it is near 
Tunis, a sort of town in itself, about three thou- 
sand people live within the enceinte of its walls. 
Some of the rooms were very handsome, one in 
particular was of great size, and very sumptuously 
decorated: that saloon (as well as almost all the 
numerous rooms in the palace) was literally over- 
stocked with splendid presents munificently given 
by Louis Philippe to the Bey during the sojourn of 
the latter in Paris; of course out of the merest feel- 
ing of amicable good-will—no little design—no 
diplomatic manceuvring,. and no object to gain! 
Who could be ungenerous enough to dream of such 
a thing? In the meantime, Louis Philippe, appa- 
rently taking more pleasure in the society of the 
Mahometan ruler of Tunis than in that of the most 
Christian of kings and princes, as a mark of this 
disinterested esteem and friendship, actually show- 
ered upon him such stores of clocks, vases, prints, 
pictures, tablets, knick-knacks, snuff-boxes, marble- 
tables, busts, figures, frames, and ornamental ob- 
jects, that it seemed as if he thought he would fur- 
nish his friend (in case by any chance he should be 
dispossessed of the Beyship of Tunis), with the 
means of immediately opening an old curiosity 
shop, or a very well-provided stall in one of his 
own bazaars. You are obliged to walk carefully 
through the crowded rooms of that palace, or you 
would be in danger of smashing some of Louis 
Philippe’s thickly accumulated gifts at every turn; 
you thread your way through stacks of Parisian 
clocks, legions of painted china vases, forests of 
gew-gaws, armies of busts, hecatombs of statuettes, 
mounds of ornamental lamps, and avenues of mosaic 
slabs; then you are told to look up at the ceiling, 
to admire the splendid chandelier which the French 
King presented the Bey with; then you are bade 
to look down on the ground to observe the beau- 
tiful carpet which the same sovereign had pressed 
on the acceptance of the fortunate prince; and 
after that you are counselled to examine parti- 
cularly the walls, and admire the prints, and the 
pictures, and the tapestry, given by the same un- 
sparing hand. So often had the attendant to repeat 
the name of the ‘ King Louis Philippe,’ as he was 
asked where this or that splendid article came 
from, that at length it sank to a sort of abbreviative 
grunt, all huddled into one compendious but almost 
incomprehensible monosyllable, as the Tipperarians 
are said to pronounce the name of their fair native 
place, ‘Pra.’ The Rue de la Paix must have 
looked rather jejune and impoverished after the 
Bey’s return to Tunis, and there must have been 
alarming symptoms of a short crop of clocks, a ter- 
rible famine of china vases, an inadequate supply 
of some of the first necessaries of Parisian life, such 
as objects of vertu, knick-knacks, and bijouterte— 
the true French ‘ bigotry and virtue’ of the present 
day, as Mrs. Caudle hath it. I was particularly 
struck with one of the royal presents, and that 
was, an admirable full-length likeness of Louis 
Philippe in gobelin tapestry, so exquisitely done 
that we took it for an oil-painting till we were told 
it was tapestry. We saw two very handsome 
carpets given by our Queen to the Bey; but in the 
marvellous multiplicity of the Gallic presents, these 
poor carpets seemed indeed, as it were, glad to hide 
their diminished heads beneath the benevolent feet 
of the passer-by.” 

We now select an anecdote of ethnological 
interest :— 

“‘One afternoon, at Tunis, as we were walking 
in the warm sunshine before the house, I heard 
a woman, as I thought, in an unmistakable Irish 
accent, calling to her little boy, ‘Daly—Daly!’ 
Hearing this, and on looking at them, I remarked 
to my amiable hostess that I could have easily 
taken this little Moor and his mother for two 





southern Hibernians, had they been a little less 
dark. In reply, she assured me she had often been 
greatly struck herself with the resemblance of the 
names,.the countenances, many of the habits, and 
customs, and the manners of these people to those 
of the southern Irish. If the latter are descended, 
as some think, from the Pheenicians (and there was 
a colony of them at Tunis), the only extraordinary 
feature of this similarity is, the fact of its surviving 
through so many centuries, so many vicissitudes, 
such differences of climate, religion, government, 
and country. very common name here, my 
friend informed me, is ‘ Killaney,’ which has cer- 
tainly a thoroughly Irish sound. She also told me, 
that very frequently the same extraordinary re- 
semblance in their hovels has attracted her obser- 
vation in her visits to the poor in the vicinity. 
She declared that sometimes she could positively 
fancy herself in Green Erin ; and she had been a 
good deal in Ireland, I believe, in her life.” 


The most intelligent chapters of the book 
are, perhaps, those on Jamaica :— 


““While we were staying at King’s House, 
under the truly hospitable roof of the excellent 
Governor of Jamaica, we had various pleasant 
opportunities of mixing a little with the society of 
the island. On one occasion we went to a ball at 
Mr. Justice - ’s, who has a particularly nice 
house in Spanish Town, with a very beautiful 
garden. Of course, all the large windows were 
thrown wide open, for the heat (which was the 
only thing that spoilt that graceful little festa) was 
suffocating. There were a broad terrace and wide 
steps down to this lovely garden, which looked all 
enchantment, bathed in the dazzling moonlight of 
the tropics; the flowers, the leaves of the embower- 
ing trees, the delicate stems and twigs—all seemed 
set in shivering diamonds of theirown. The rooms 
within were very prettily fitted up, and adorned 
with many ‘oljets’ of interest. Our kind host 
seated me in the saloon, in a very handsome chair, 
magnificently decorated, and I was amused at 
Mr. ’s telling me that I was placed upon a 
regal seat,—in short, that I was firmly established 
upon the King of Mosquito’s throne. Upon this I 
looked a little more attentively at this really ex- 
ceedingly handsome piece of furniture, and saw 
there was an immense gilded crown at the top of 
it. It was superb altogether, and was provided for 
the Indian king above-mentioned when he was at 
Jamaica some time ago. Whether he was crowned 
there I do not remember, but I think the throne, 
that I so coolly succeeded to, was only intended for 
him to use when he gave receptions to any of his 
loving subjects who happened to be in the island 
on any particular state occasions. 

“The young king when here was said to be a 
very interesting, well-mannered, and well-educated 
youth, high-spirited and amiable; he was a mere 
boy at the time. A youthful midshipman was 
appointed to be a sort of aide-de-camp to him; and 
a friend of mine, in whose house the king was 
staying, told me the great delight of the boyish 
sovereign was reading ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ and 
other works of the kind, with his young naval aide- 
de-camp. Little did Defoe think, probably, when 
he depicted his adventurous and energetic hero, 
and the faithful savage who was so attached to 
him, that the time would come when his charming 
book should be thoroughly appreciated and enjoyed 
by a highly educated and civilised young savage !— 
a youthful Indian sovereign, favoured and patron- 
ised by England, and thoroughly conversant with 
the English language, literature, customs, and 
habits. The same friend told me that occasionally 
he would hear the most uncontrollable bursts of 
happy laughter simultaneously from the two intel- 
ligent boys, and on looking up he would see them 
absorbed in a translation of ‘ Don Quixote,’ ‘ Gil 
Blas,’ or some other famous and brilliant work— 
the eager delight of the young Mosquitian monarch 
demonstrating that he completely understood and 
entered into all the delicate pleasantry, keen satire, 
and graphic humour of the compositions.” 


Lady Wortley’s sparkling description of 
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the humming bird almost rivals that of Mrs. 
Meredith’s exquisite beau of a robin :— 

“Some time afterwards, at Kingston, at the 
Date-tree Hotel, we made the acquaintance of 
another of this charming tribe, which almost regu- 
larly every morning used to come and breakfast 
with us! Thus it was—of course, our large 
windows were opened as far as they would go: a 
beautiful tree covered with rich, brilliant blossoms 
stood close to the house (near the graceful date- 
tree that gives its name to that pleasant hotel), 
and the lovely little bird used to come and suck 
the honey-dew out of those bright flowers that 
made that tree so splendid, generally, as if socially 
inclined, and disliking a solitary breakfast, at the 
identical hour that we were seated at our breakfast- 
table. The fresh breezes would gentiy blow the 
beautiful branch, blossoms, buds, bird, leaves, and 
all, into the room, but undismayed the brilliant 
stranger would continue at his repast, preventing 
us from continuing ours in consequence of the 
interest and admiration he excited in us; till at 
last the novelty wore off, and we expected to meet 
our little friend every morning at breakfast as a 
matter of course. Still we were never insensible 
to the charm of his elfin society, and it was quite 
a mortification if the wee guest neglected to be 
punctual to his self-imposed appointment. Orni- 
thologically speaking, I believe these precious bee- 
birds, these diminutive fays, these diamond dew- 
drops on wings, these sylphs, these visions, these 
rainbow-atoms, these flying flowers, these buds of 
birds, are as bold as the eagle, and fiery as the 
falcon, in fact, are perfect little ‘diables !’ just 
what our small fury who assaulted the Governor’s 
hat showed herself to be. She seemed soft as 
velvet or a puff of down, light as foam, bright as a 
spark of the sun, mild as new milk—a breath of 
spring ora honey-drop ; but it was, in truth, very 
valiant velvet, very doughty down (quite knock- 
you-down, indeed), milk soured by a dash of thun- 
der, or, rather, milk-punch of the strongest, honey 
of the hottest, foam of the fiercest, the most pep- 
pery of puffs,—sunshine, of the most fiery descrip. 
tion, that verily proved a pocket coup de soleil ; 
*twas a breath of infant Boreas, and a spark of— 
gunpowder. This fairy Mab is, in fact, the very 
Bellona of birds.” 

Our readers will see by these extracts that 
the book is one of very unequal merit. The 
title is silly, and the dedication to Lady Cle- 
mentina Villiers sillier; but there is amuse- 
ment in every chapter, and if Lady Wortley’s 
style be eccentrically giddy and rattling, her 
spirit is undaunted, and like a good soul she 
regards everything, except the roads in 
Mexico, en couleur de rose. 





Four Days in Connemara. By Sir Digby 
Neave, Bart. Bentley. 
Four days are but a scanty space in which 
to take a glance at any district of Ireland 
—even Sir Francis Head was not content 
with less than three times that period. Still 
we were curious to know what would most 
strike an English gentleman in even so hasty 
a peep at the sister island. He might have 
given us a graphic sketch of the external 
features of the country, of the dreary, bog- 
covered, central plain between Dublin and 
Galway, of the stony tracts that emerge from 
it around the latter place, or of the bold and 
beautiful hills, the wild headlands, the blue 
bays and gleaming lakes of Connemara. He 
might also have given us a hasty, but still a 
vivid account of what he saw of the people, 
their habitations, their towns, fields, and 
houses, and their way of life. Something 


has been attempted of both these modes of 
observation; but we cannot say that any 
re- 


he 


great additions have been made to our 
vious stock of knowledge in either. 


book is a rambling narrative, written in con- 
sequence of a trip to Connemara rather than 
containing an account of it, filled up with 
extracts from various sources, and with rather 
prosy annotations de rebus omnibus et qui- 
busdam aliis. 

So little is Ireland known and understood 
on this side of the water, that “ knowledge” 
should be at no “entrance quite shut out.” 
Unlike the work of the eccentric Baronet just 
alluded to, the very want of brilliancy and 
defects of style have something to recommend 
it, as vouching for its honesty. It is not 
written by a practised author, nor for the 
sake of effect; and if the reader will bear with 
an occasional ill-contrived sentence, and a 
somewhat slovenly correction of the press, he 
may perhaps find that he has gained a new 
idea or two as to the condition of Ireland. 
The subjects principally spoken of are 
those inadmissible into our columns—namely, 
religion and politics; but we will endeavour 
to extract one or two passages, descriptive 
simply of some phases of the social condition 
of Irishmen in Ireland. 

In coming from Clifden to Galway— 
‘Violent gusts of wind and rain did not check 
the rush of girls (I counted thirteen of all ages) at 
the approach of a car, extending their skinny 
hands for money, as they ran a mile or more beside 
it, not in frolic, but in good earnest, as if for life. 
The night was indeed a distressing one, their 
countenances marking the cares of want, and 
lacking the contour and expression of their time of | 
life ; one girl in the heyday of her age, holding up 
a wild nosegay fixed on a stick, still haunts me. | 
‘‘Her rags and the wet plight she was in, her 
lean form and face, ill in accord with anything so 
gay as flowers, made her, in spite of her youth, a 
better model for Lachesis than for Flora, and so, 
passing Martin’s gate, I quitted Connemara. 

“ Distressing as it is to aggravate the annoyance 
of future travellers, I could not pass again from 
Galway to Clifden without a supply of loaves 
enveloped in chemises of different sizes to meet 
the instant necessities of these poor girls. 

‘‘T do not think three days passed in any part 
of Her Majesty’s world-wide dominions, at home 
or abroad, in any latitude, or among her subjects 
of any shade, would present to the traveller a 
more distressing specimen of the mismanagement 
of the property on which they vegetate. That 
such things are, as may be seen in the far west, is 
a national disgrace.” 

Having seen something of a pretty large 
part of Her Majesty’s dominions in all lati- 
tudes we can quite corroborate the last para- 
graph, with the addition that such things are 
not confined to the “far west” of Ireland. 
All over the south of Ireland, indeed every- 
where out of Ulster, may be seen people 
clothed in rags, and living in hovels that a 
New Zealander would disdain, and enduring 
a life compared to which that of an Austra- 
lian “ black fellow ” is — happiness. 
One of the plague spots of social life in Ire- 
land is touched further on in the following 
passages :— 

“ As far as I understand what is meant by public 
opinion it is a plant which, as yet, does not thrive 
in Irish society. The Shibboleth, the pass-word 
there is ‘Protestant,’ and for a man to find favour 
the epithet good must be attached to it. To have 
earned that title, implies a surrender of private 
judgment not expected of gentlemen in English 
society. To advance anything not tending to the 
exclusive promotion of the dominant interests it 
represents, involves its certain forfeiture in the 
mind of every good Protestant. If a Conservative 
in company with Conservatives, you approve the 

sound views of Lord Clarendor in the matter of 
Lord Roden; or if a Whig in the company of 
Whigs, you disapprove of their denial of fair and 











timely protection to the maligned Protestant clergy 
at Tuam, you are not a man of the right sort,— 
you are not a man for Irish society,—partizanship 
is not tolerant of exceptions there. 

‘‘ How, then, can public opinion find utterance 
where private judgment is so one-sided ? where the 
mooting a matter of general interest creates the 
awkwardness of a trespass upon delicate family 
ground ? 

‘Tt detracts much from the agrémens of society 
to be debarred from free discussion ; but a stranger, 
unless prepared to use his words for the conceal- 
ment of his thoughts, must avoid the stirring 
topics of the day.” 

This is a matter in which we entirely agree 
with the author, being haud ignari mali, and 
also with the feeling with which he writes the 
following passages :— 

‘A friend, for years conversant with the Irish 
Protestant aristocracy, and who has partaken of 
their hospitality in different provinces, has never 
met a Roman Catholic priest at table. * * * 

“Travel where you will in Ireland, and how you 
will, by coach, by car, or on foot, whenever you 
meet a Roman Catholic priest, and join in con- 
versation, he will be found courteous, and in many 
cases, what to feeling minds is most painful, even 
grateful for the condescension.” 

The author touches also in one place on one 
of the physical evils of Ireland, the misappre- 
hension or ignoring of which has, we believe, 
done no slight mischief in its way:— 

“Certain facts,” he says, “incline him, in spite 

of other latent elements of prosperity, to demur to 
the justness of the application to this part of the 
far west of a dictum which has been most predicated 
of it,—where nature does most, there man does 
least.” 
Here, again, the observation may be ex- 
tended from the ‘far west’ over by far the 
larger portion of the island. We are bold to 
say, not having the fear of the ghost of 
Arthur Young before our eyes, and all Agri- 
cultural and other Societies notwithstanding, 
that Ireland is not a fertile island. We do 
not mean that it might not be made so with 
such an agricultural system as has been 
applied to the equally sterile land of parts of 
Scotland; but we are ready to maintain, if 
this were the fitting place for it, that there is 
a greater proportion of naturally sterile, poor, 
unfertile land in Ireland than in most of the 
countries of Western Europe. 

We will close our notice of ‘Four Days 
in Connemara’ by a few extracts taken at 
random :— 

“In contrast with electric speed and prices is 
the following description of the Post-office expresses, 
taken from an almanac of 1788 :— 

‘* « Expresses!—Private expresses may be for- 
warded from the General Post-office, Dublin, to 
any part of Ireland, on paying 4d. per mile and 
6d. to the horn at each stage; with the usual fee 
also from Dublin to London for 41. 18s. 4d.; to 
Chester, 27. 2s. 10d.; to Liverpool, 2s. 17s. 6d. ; to 
Glasgow, 5/.; to Edinburgh, 51. 6s. 8d. 

“«* Expresses travel at the rate of four miles an 
hour !’ 

‘To our shame, be it told, that no Protestant 
Bishop had ever penetrated into Connemara before 
1823. To prove the necessity of so bold a step, it 
will be sufficient to name that his Grace’s attention 
had been called to the fact of a barren, worthless 
site for a glebe having ‘been selected on the coast 
solely on account of the fagilities it afforded the 
incumbent of establishing a smuggling depét.” 

The author mentions en passant the Irish 
language ; bat his philological qualifications 
do not seem very high, if we may judge from 
the following :— 

“‘ When in a Welsb church, totally ignorant of 
the tongue, I heard Latin derivations and, in par- 
ticular, the Sixth Commandment, ‘Na ladrate,’ 
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ronounced not so like to Latin as to modern 
talian, it seemed to explain itself from the con- 
sideration that the Pretorian guard would never 
have been banished to such rough out-quarters as 
the Welsh Highlands; and that the language of 
their invaders must have been learnt by the natives 
from provincial levies, and this seems to lend a 
clue to assist the interesting inquiry how far 
modern Italian represents the provincial of the 
Augustan era.” 

ad he not been certainly ignorant of the 
tongue, he would have known that there are 
almost as many Greek words as Latin in 
Welsh, and words for the commonest objects 
in nature, such as the sun, a dog, &c. The 
Welsh and the Irish are, in fact, languages 
coeval with the Greek and Latin in their 

_ earliest and rudest form, having themselves, 
doubtless, undergone a gradual change, and 
having, in addition to their stock of original 
roots common to them and the classic 
languages, imported other words from all 
subsequent invaders—Roman, Saxon, Danish, 
or Norman. The interest attaching to the 
study of these languages for the classical 
scholar would be, not to deduce from them a 
knowledge of the provincial dialects of Italy, 
but from their earliest manuscript works, 
and from their present pronunciation, to form 
some probable notion of what was the ancient 
condition and the real pronunciation of the 
Latin and Greek languages themselves before 
they were refined. 

e are, however, beginning to take one 
lesson from Sir Digby’s book which had 
better be unlearned—namely, that of wander- 
ing from our subject. Finally, while we can 
praise the kindly spirit in which he has 
written, we can parody the old judgment of 
the connoisseur, by saying his book would 
have been better written if the writer had 
taken more pains. 





The First Lieutenant's Story. By Lady 
Catherine Long, Author of ‘Sir Roland 
Ashton.’ 3 vols. Hurst and Blackeit. 

In Lady Catherine’s former novel, ‘Sir 
Roland Ashton,’ one of the most pleasing 
characters introduced was Wilfred St. Clair, 
the first lieutenant of the ship in which Henry 
Ashton went to sea. Some of the incidents 
of his life were then narrated, which are here 
repeated in a continuous form, and other 
events are added, so as to make up the new 
tale of which he is the hero. The introduc- 
tory chapter of ‘ The First Lieutenant’s Story ’ 
is extracted from ‘Sir Roland Ashton,’ and 
contains a sketch of Mr. St. Clair, which 
gives a good idea of his character, and fa- 
vourably disposes the reader to listen to his 
more detailed autobiography :— 

**He was a middle-aged man, with a grave but 
pleasant countenance ; and though he was one 
who spoke but little, yet that little was invariably 
kind and conciliating. A laugh or joke seldom 
indeed d his lips, but no officer on board was 
more tolerant of the laughter and jokes of others, 
Even when the ‘sky-larking’ of the half-crazy 
* mids’ passed almost all bounds of endurance, and 
called forth hard words and severe looks from others 
in the ship, his indulgent smile and kind excuse 
‘were ever ready. 

** «There’s a great noise below there, Mr. St. 
Clair,’ the captain would exclaim. 

“‘¢Young spirits, sir, young spirits; all the 
better when work comes,’ would be the kind-hearted 
answer. 

“‘ Yet when in passing along the decks, his 
‘Have a care, young gentlemen,’ was heard, it 
was invariably treated with respect; and the ‘ Ay, 
ay, Sir,’ was never more cheerfully returned than 





to him; while quiet would be for a moment re- 
stored. 

‘The light-hearted beings over whom he exer- 
cised this ‘mild control,’ used among themselves 
to call him ‘St. John St. Clair,’ John being one of 
his Christian names; but the appellation was given 
in all kindliness, for he was greatly beloved; and 
the strong religious opinions which suggested the 
name, bringing with them no harshness, were 
tolerated for his sake, and in many instances 
indeed, became, through him, reverenced for their 
own.” 

‘The First Lieutenant’s Story ’ commences 
with an exciting scene which took place while 
he was cruising in the Mediterranean, and 
had obtained leave to go ashore at Nice :— 


‘*T was wandering about there alone one beautiful 
summer’s evening, delighted to have the springing 
grass once more beneath my feet, and to exchange 
the tarry atmosphere of the ship for the scent of the 
wild flowers which bloomed in profusion all around. 
The sun was sinking ; and I had been watching its 
downward course, and the red clouds that followed 
its disappearance, when through the thickening 
gloom, my eye caught another light, which I per- 
ceived must proceed from some burning building. 
I rushed up the little knoll which hid that part of 
the town and shore from me, and then saw that a 
solitary house, standing near the sea, was in one 
blaze of fire. 

«‘TIn a moment I was before it, in the midst of a 
motley crowd of sympathising, but paralysed spec- 
tators, who were venting in the wildest exclama- 
tions their grief and horror at the work of destruc- 
tion going on; which feelings were raised to frenzy 
a moment after, by the sight of an old man anda 
young girl suddenly coming out on one of the stone 
balconies which belonged to each window, their 
figures clearly defined against the glowing fire, 
which seemed to fill the whole interior of the 
house. 

“‘Exclamations of ‘Salvate la,’ ‘La poveretta,’ 
‘La Bella,’ resounded on all sides, accompanied by 
the frantic gesticulation and vehement action 
natural to the Italian; while no one seemed to do 
anything, or to know indeed what to do. No 
ladder was at hand; so Iran down to some boats 
which were lying on the shore, intending to unstep 
one of the masts, and see what I could do with that. 
There I found some of my own men bound on the 
same errand; so in a few moments we had secured 
two of the highest we could find, and carrying them 
up to the burning house, we spliced them strongly 
together, to make them reach the window at which 
the old man and girl were standing, when I 
swarmed up them, as none but a monkey or sailor 
can do; and having reached the balcony, jumped 
over it, and without wasting a moment, was about 
to put my arm round the girl to carry her down, 
when she drew back, exclaiming in English, ‘ Save 
him first ;? and pointing in frightful agony to her 
father.” 

The brave young sailor succeeded in saving 
both the father and daughter, who was a 
lovely girl, and, as a very natural consequence, 
fell in love with the beautiful being whom he 
had rescued from destruction. The Captain 
of the ship heard of the event, and having 
called to see the old gentleman and his 
daughter, also admired and fell in love with 
Mary Sydney. Old General Sydney was an 
Englishman, who had long been settled at 
Nice, and had married an Italian lady, and 
now as a widower with his only child was 
living in the house where the calamity of the 
fire took place. The early chapters of the 
story describe the difficult scenes and com- 
plicated passions arising out of the rival love 





of Captain Normanton and his young officer. | 
The former little suspected the attachment of | 
St. Clair, who was quick, however, to perceive | 
the cause of the ship’s being detained at Nice | 
long after she ought to have departed, and | 
was sorely vexed by the daily visits of the | 


Captain to General Sydney’s house, while he 
could only occasionally obtain leave to go 
ashore. But he made good use of his oppor- 
tunities, and in no long time he was engaged 
to his beloved Mary, the father reserving till 
St. Clair was of age the power of refusing his 
consent. At length the time came when the 
ship was suddenly ordered to sail, without 
his being able to have a parting interview 
with the Sydneys. Just as they were about 
to set sail, St. Clair was delighted to receive 
a letter from Mary, but was puzzled by the 
announcement which it made of her prospect 
of so soon again being in his society. St. 
Clair had not then heard that General Syd- 
ney had resolved to visit England, and that 
the Captain had offered them a passage in 
his ship, which was to call for them at Nive 
after a short cruise. The Captain’s position 
with the Sydneys was well known to all the 
crew, and St. Clair having made confidants of 
more than one of his young messmates, every- 
body on board soon knew the rival lover, and 
as the Captain was no favourite, they took 
delight in the hope of his being cut out. by 
young St. Clair. A warm-hearted, boisterous 
midshipman, Bruce, was St. Clair’s great 
friend, and did him good service during the 
homeward voyage :— 

‘Mary remained but little below, frequently 
coming up with her father, and walking about, 
induced by one or other of the officers to examine 
different parts of the ship. For such occasions, 
when the Captain was not there, Bruce was ever 
on the watch ; he being, in fact, among the fore- 
most in creating them ; and if I was not on deck 
when they occurred, he somehow or other always 
contrived to let me know ; and thus I had many 
opportunities for conversation with Mary ; broken 
and interrupted indeed, but still, as may be ima- 
gined, delightful to me.” 


On these occasions Mary, who was a pious 
girl, often tried to direct the conversation to 
religious subjects, and his love made him 
listen to themes which otherwise might have 
been little palatable to a joyous young sailor. 
As it is Lady Catherine Long’s purpose 
throughout to make a ‘religious novel,’ and 
as such subjects form a considerable propor- 
tion of the book, we must quote one dialogue 
of this tendency :— 


***Do you always think of God when you are 
happy, Mary? 

** <T don’t know; but I always feel that the joys 
of life are foretastes of what the joys of heaven 
must be.’ 

“© *Yours is a happy life, then! And why 
should not mine be so too? Why, when I have 
everything to make me happy—happier than ever 
I was in my life before—should I feel so—almost 
miserable ? 

“©€T do not know, unless, as I said before, it is 
because it is this world’s happiness only. That we 
know must perish and pass away, so it has sadness 
often with it ; but God’s joys increase till they are 
perfect. It is His love which gives us all good 
things; and that thought makes them doubly dear. 
In loving you, Wilfred, my heart perpetually springs 
up to God with a love I never felt before, because 
He has made me so happy.’ 

«¢ My heart was full—full of her sweet words, and 
somewhat too of the love of God, which seemed at 
that moment to mingle itself with my exceeding 
love for her. I raised my head and looked at her, 
and the load passed away from my heart. 

«© *T, too, will bless God for His gift,’ I said ; 
‘for who has such cause as]? It is strange that 
He should give such blessings to me, who never in 
my life thought of Him till you made me do so.’ 

“* ¢God did that Himself, Wilfred, not I.’ 

*** You seem always to have Him in your 
thoughts, Mary.’ 

‘**T wish I had,’ she exclaimed, with such a 
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look. ‘Is it not delightful to have one’s heart in 
heaven and heaven in one’s heart?” 

‘*«Did you always feel these things as you do 
now?’ 

“«*T never felt otherwise; though of course, in 
growing older, I feel and learn continually more. 
But my mother taught me to think of them when 
I could think at all, so I cannot trace their first 
beginnings in my heart.’ 

“‘« Your mother! was she not a Roman Catholic? 

‘*¢ When she married, yes; but when they went 
to Nice, out of love to my father she would go with 
him to church as well as to her own service; and 
Nice has generally been blessed with good English 
ministers. One of these was the means of her 
conversion.’ 

‘* « By showing her the errors of her own faith?’ 

***No; I don’t think he ever tried to do that— 
at least, not unless she asked him; but he showed 
her the truth, and then of course the error fell 
away. I have heard him say—for he lived long 
there—that there was no use in emptying a mind 
of an error unless you put a truth in its place; he 
thought that that was what made so many Roman 
Catholics become infidels. Either from their own 
minds, or the arguments of others, they saw what 
was not true in their faith; and then knowing 
nothing better, they learnt to disbelieve everything. 
He used to say that was the meaning of the parable 
about the evil spirit going out of a house and leay- 
ing it empty; you know which I mean.’ 

**¢ Yes, when more evil spirits came in, and the 
last state of that man was worse than the first.’ 

*** Yes, for he said, any faith, any belief in 
Christ, however imperfect, was better than none— 
a wholesomer state for the mind, and might lead 
to the truth. It signified little, he used to say, by 
what name men perished, whether Protestant or 
Roman Catholic—and all must do so, whose hearts 
were not converted—turned quite to God; so he 
spoke to all alike; and God blessed him very 
greatly to those of both religions. He spoke so 
strongly but so kindly—all loved him.’” 


During the voyage a more awkward diffi- 
culty occurs, and a heavier cross is borne 
by Wilfred St. Clair, on discovering that his 
friend Bruce has also fallen in love with Mary. 
By frank and timely outspeaking from all 
parties this storm blows over, and the de- 
scription of the generous friendship of the 
two young sailors is one of the best managed 
incidents of the story. Long ere this Capt. 
Normanton was aware of Miss Sydney’s love 
for Wilfred, and on arriving in England he 
soon obtained promotion for his rival, who 
was appointed to a ship about to sail to the 
coast of Africa. This seemed an arrangement 
purposely contrived to get finally rid of St. 
Clair, but the Captain was ignorant of the 
destination of the ship. St. Clair had to sail 
nevertheless, but is providentially, as it turns 
out, wrecked on the coast of Portugal. Here 
he falls in with another father and interesting 
daughter, the Marquis Villa Hermosa and 
Donna Mercedes. This young lady’s mother 
was Scotch, and had in early life in Scotland 
been attached to Bruce, from which curious 
association new phases of the story arise. 
Meanwhile at home Captain Normanton plies 
his ineffectual suitorship, Bruce acting as 
a faithful watchman and reporter for his 
friend. The interference of Lady Davenport, 
Capt. Normanton’s sister, a clever, insidious, 
designing woman, renders the difficulties of 
the case tenfold greater. She contrives to 
separate the Sydneys from St. Clair’s rela- 
tions with whom he had left her at Dover, 
and persuades her brother to persevere in 
his suit after he had mustered up resolution 
and generosity to abandon it. She got Mary 
removed to a remote spot in the country, 
where Bruce lost sight of her, and there 
wrought on her mind by apparently con- 








vineing proofs of the forgetfulness and infi- 
delity of her lover. By these nefarious plots 
Mary was at last induced to consent to mar- 
riage with Captain Normanton. Bruce dis- 
covers her place of retreat on the very morn- 
ing of the wedding, and reaches the village 
church at the very time that the ceremony is 
going on, too late for any interference. When 
the merry chimes commenced, he hastened 
sadly away, and, lest the intelligence might 
reach his friend abruptly through the papers, 
he obtained a passage in a ship about to sail 
to the African station, that he might break 
the news to St. Clair. It seemed the realiza- 
tion of the story of the touching old Scottish 
ballad of Robin Gray :— 


**To make a crown a pund, my Jamie went to sea, 
And Auld Robin Gray cam a courting to me.” 
* * * 


* * 


So they gaed him my hand, though my heart was far 
at sea, 
And Auld Robin Gray was gudeman to me.” 


It was not so, however, for the marriage 
had been interrupted by the sudden illness of 
Mary; and on Captain Normanton’s going 
out of the church to get the carriage, the 
door slammed, and the bell-ringers in the 
tower thinking all was over, struck up the 
chimes which sent Bruce away with his false 
tidings. We cannot afford space to tell more 
of the outline of the story. Suffice it to say, 
that all turns out right in the end, after much 
disappointment and sorrow and trial, the 
result of which is seen in the spiritual im- 
provement of those who were chastened by 
these providential chastisements. We have 
quoted enough to show the author’s style, 
and the spirit in which her book is written. 
We must find room for one passage more, 
both because it contains a good word for poor 
Captain Normanton, who behaved well at the 
last, and because it describes a sailor’s pride 
in, and affection for, his ship—a feeling which 
ought to be taken advantage of in the forma- 
tion of a regular standing navy, to which we 
hope public feeling is at length tending. 
When on the eve of sailing for Africa in a 
new vessel, and without an acquaintance on 
board except one old man, Lawrence, who 
had been coxswain in Captain Normanton’s 
ship in the Mediterranean, as they anchored 
in Plymouth Sound:— 


“‘Lo! a new pleasure was prepared for me! for 
there, in perfect beauty, ‘sleeping on her own 
shadow,’ I beheld my own beloved old frigate, the 
A cry of joy escaped me as I recognised 
her ; and I felt an instant impulse to throw myself 
over into the water, and swim to her side. Re- 
straining my rapture, however, within due bounds, 
Icontented :xyself with first seeking out Lawrence, 
and showing her to him; and then pointing her 
out, with all her matchless proportions, to whoever 
of the sailors and officers I could get to listen to me. 

“« ¢That’s she, sure enough,’ exclaimed the old 
coxswain, shading his eyes with his hand that he 
might see her the better. ‘That’s she ; there’s no 
mistaking her. ‘There’s never another as can come 
up to her!’ 

‘© «There’s nothing like her in the world,’ I ex- 
claimed. ‘What would I give to be on board her 
again, just spreading out her canvass to catch the 
breeze off Nice.’ 

‘© € Very like, Sir,’ said my companion, with a 
smile. ‘And yet they did say, somehow then, 
that you and the Captain there, didn’t always set 
your sails alike.’ 

«© «The Captain was an excellent officer,’ I re- 
plied, a little displeasure in my tone; ‘ and behaved 
very handsomely to me, when I didn’t much de- 
serve it, Lawrence; and better discipline was never 
kept in any vessel of His Majesty’s fleet than 
Captain Normanton kept on board the s 
‘* € Right, Sir,’ replied the old man, in a depre- 











cating tone; ‘and I meant no offence, Sir, to you, 
nor to none as is absent. Yes! sure enough there 
never was a steadier hand on board than our 
Captain’s, and that’s it. It ain’t your gentleman 
as goes off like a rocket one minute, and let’s a 
man slip his duty the next—to make up for it, as’ll 
ever keep the spirits down ; it’s him as has always 
a taut hand on ’em; the same when you pipe to 
dinner, as when you clear for action. You always 
knows where you are with such a Captain as that. 
Keep to your duty, and you’re sure to be right.’ 

«“* Well! that’s high praise, isn’t it? I said. 
‘ And I can add still higher, too, which is, that he 
never set either officers or men a bad example in 
his life; and I’m afraid that’s more than can be 
said for most navy Captains.’ ” 


We are not disposed to be severely critical 
on the faults of a bouk, the spirit and purpose 
of which are praiseworthy. We only: aa 
that the directly religious tendency of the 
novel, as apparent throughout its pages, may 
not repel from its perusal those who might 
most profit by its lessons. 





The History and Antiquities of All Saints 
Church, Sudbury, and of the Parish gene- 
rally, derived from the Harleian MSS. and 
other Sources. By the Rev. Charles Bad- 
ham, M.A., Vicar. Hatchards. 

Tue history of an English parish has usually 

far higher interest than arises from mere 

topographical or antiquarian notices. In the 
hands of a writer of learning and taste local 
records become linked with the national 
annals and with the literature of the country. 
Just as an able and accomplished naturalist, 
in writing a monograph on some genus or 
species of plant or animal, may illustrate 
points of general interest in the science of 
vegetable or animal life, while another may 
confine himself to dry descriptive details, so 
may a locality furnish matter to one writer 
for mere statistical and topographical facts, 
while another invests the same subject with 
an historical interest. There are few places 
of any note in old England devoid of the 
materials for such associations of the ideal 
with the real, as it meets the eye or invites 
the description of a visitor. A glance at the 
table of contents of the present volume at 
once shows how rich are the topics suggested 
by the records of the church and the town of 
which Mr. Badham has become the historian. 

The story commences even before the Nor- 

man Conquest and the Domesday Book 

survey, for Sudbury is mentioned in the 

Saxon Chronicle of the year 799, and money 

was coined there in the reign of Ethelred IL.: 
‘‘Sudbury originally formed a part of the Thin- 

goe Hundred, and was a parcel of the estate of 

Earl Morchar, forfeited to the king. In parcelling 

out amongst his followers the lands he had ac- 

quired, the conqueror conferred the manor of Sud- 
bury, with ninety-four manors in Suffolk besides, 
upon Richard de Tonebruge, or De Clare, after- 
wards Earl of Gloucester and Hertford. For what 
period the town continued to form a part of the 

Honour of Clare, held of the crown as part of the 

Duchy of Lancaster, it is not easy to determine ; 

but upon the De Clares becoming extinct, it con- 

tinued to reside in the crown as late as the reign 
of James the First. 

“This town derived its first privileges by various 
grants from the Earls of Clare—Clare being a part 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. It is a corporation by 
prescription. Of its first charter there are no dis- 
tinct traces. Its antiquity is in some degree indi- 
cated by the circumstance that there is still in 
existence, and in beautiful preservation, a docu- 
ment bearing the date of 1397, giving licence to 
the mayor and bailiffs of Sudbury to elect two 
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sergeants at mace. The seal attached to this 
licence bears the arms of Mortimer quartering those 
of De Burgh, Earl of Ulster. Its first regular 
charter was granted in the reign of Queen Mary, 
in acknowledgment of the loyalty of the corporation 
and other inhabitants, chiefly protestants, who were 
of essential service in suppressing the rebellion of 
the Duke of Northumberland and the supporters 
of Lady Jane Grey. The corporation, by virtue of 
this charter, consists of a mayor, chosen yearly out 
of seven aldermen. The arms of Sudbury were 
granted in 1596.” 


Of the chequered political history of Sud- 
bury we will say no more, mpeiilly as the 
town is at present under disgrace, having 
been disfranchised a few years ago for elec- 
tioneering offences, which gained for it an 
unhappy notoriety. 

_ The church of All Saints is not mentioned 
in Domesday, but there are authentic notices 
of it in the eleventh century. It is supposed 
that there were two churches on the site 
previous to that of which the existing state 
1s thus described :— 

** With the exception of the chancel, which dates 
from the reign of Edward the Third, and is of the 
decorated style, with a few traces of early English, 
and probably the most ancient architectural re- 
mains now standing in the town, the present 
church of All Saints is a fine and interesting 
example of the perpendicular, erected, with the 
exception already noticed, in the reign of Richard 
the Third, or early in the reign of Henry the 
Seventh. It bears as little resemblance to its im- 
mediate neighbours as could be expected in three 
churches, which are for the most part of the third 
pointed character. 

‘‘The leading feature of this church is the bold- 
ness and simplicity of its design, which will in 
some degree be made apparent in the course of this 
description. The columns which support the nave 
are each of them formed by a square pier, having 
a hollow at each angle, a column being attached 
to each face. The arches, as will be anticipated, 
are obtusely pointed. The mouldings of the arches 
are mainly formed by the large flat hollow so pecu- 
liar to the perpendicular style. What, however, is 
of comparatively rare occurrence, one of these large 
hollows is enriched by a series of shields, leaves, 
and quatrefoils, inserted at equal distances. The 
arches of the windows of the aisles and clerestory 
are also obtusely pointed, indicating the gradual 
progress of the flattened arch, which, as is well 
known, at last superseded the simple form almost 
entirely. 

“The nave, which is nearly thirty-nine feet in 
height, is remarkably good, and the passage un- 
usually broad ; the effect of which is greatly aided 
by the recent removal of the high square pews, by 
which, not to mention other disadvantages, the 
architectural effect of this finely proportioned edi- 
fice was completely marred.” 

It was at first Mr. Badham’s intention to 
confine himself to a description and history 
of All Saints Church; but he wisely enlarged 
the plan of his book, and increased its in- 
terest for the general reader. The spirit in 
which the book is written may be gathered 
from the following graceful remarks in his 
preface :— 

‘Having his home in an abode which is not of 
yesterday; residing upon a spot where, in all pro- 
bability, his predecessors have had their habitation 

since the Conquest ; beholding daily a sacred and 
venerable fabric, and some interesting ruins not 
far distant ; finding, moreover, that some tradi- 
tions coming in aid of documentary evidence were 
still existing in the neighbourhood, and which 
might soon be lost; it appeared to him to be 
almost a matter of duty to make an effort to dis- 
cover the history of the locality, and to rescue it, 
as far as possible, from the ‘teeth of time and of 
oblivion.’ ‘a a . 

‘‘Had he written for the antiquary alone, he 


might have contented himself with little more than 
an arrangement of documents and a statement of 
facts. But if a history is to be interesting to 
general readers, or even’ to those whom it imme- 
diately concerns, it must not be dry and dull ; nor 
can any good reason be assigned why a volume, if 
it bears evidence of endeavours after accuracy, 
should be less esteemed even by the antiquarian, 
because it is accompanied with practical remarks, 
or graced by literary illustration.” 

As a specimen of the historical allusions 
and literary illustrations introduced by the 
author, we cite two or three passages relating 
to eminent men who have had more or less 
connexion with Sudbury. Among the family 
vaults under the church is that of the Bur- 
kitts, one of whom was the well-known anno- 
tator on the New Testament, and a brother 
of whom was connected by marriage with 
Oliver Cromwell :— 

“The most distinguished but one of this name 
was Miles Burkitt, who in 1633 was vicar of Pat- 
tishall in Northamptonshire. Upon the ejection 
of Dr. Bretton from the rectory of Hitcham in Suf- 
folk, by the Puritans, Miles Burkitt succeeded him 
in the living, but was himself ejected nearly twenty 
years subsequently, by the Act of Uniformity—an 
act containing clauses which the wisest statesmen 
and the truest friends of the church disapproved, 
but were unable to prevent. It is stated that he 
administered neither of the sacraments in the 
parish for the space of eighteen years, and that on 
the Sunday after the executiun of Charles the 
First, he asked God, in his prayer before the ser- 
mon, ‘if he had not smelt a sweet savour of blood ” 
He lived after this for some time in retirement at 
Monks Eleigh, engaged chiefly in the education of 
his family. William, his second son, was sent to 
Cambridge, where he distinguished himself. He 
conformed, and was presented to the vicarage of 
Dedham in Essex, where he wrote his well-known 
and excellent Commentary on the New Testament. 
Thomas, his younger brother, in 1668, married 
Sarah Neville, of an ancient family at Ridgewell, 
and first cousin to Bridget, daughter of Oliver 
Cromwell, who married General Charles Fleetwood. 
The Protector’s cause was warmly espoused by the 
Burkitts, and Cromwell, it is said, always regarded 
them with favour. The precise year in which John 
Bunyan visited Sudbury we have not been able to 
ascertain, but whenever that interesting circum- 
stance occurred, there appears to be no doubt that 
he was entertained by the Burkitts, in the house 
which they occupied for more than two centuries, 
at the corner of the lane still called by their name, 
and where, as tradition has it, during his sojourn, 
Bunyan delivered several expositions. There is 
reason for believing that this occurred previous to 
the year 1655, and therefore before he composed 
the second part of his immortal allegory, in which, 
as his biographers believe, he complimented the 
friends whom he delighted to honour, by giving 
them a place among the persons of his tale. That 
the family of which we have been speaking were 
of the privileged number, we have, however, no 
authority to surmise.” 

Mr. Badham gives a drawing, with a descrip- 
tive account, of the ‘ Fleetwood Cabinet,’ still 
in possession of the Burkitt family at Sud- 
bury. It belonged to Bridget, Cromwell's 
daughter, the wife first of General Ireton, 
and afterwards of Licut.-General Charles 
Fleetwood. At her death she left it to her 
niece, Mrs. Sarah Neville, who was married 
in 1684 to Mr. Thomas Burkitt of Sudbury. 
It is a fine specimen of the decorative furni- 
ture of the date of the latter end of the six- 
teenth century, and remarkable for the good 
preservation of the elaborate ornaments which 
profusely adorn the exterior. The frame- 
work is of ebony, the drawers and compart- 
ments of various inlaid woods, with silver 
ornamental work, and the panels of the doors 








present fine old oil-paintings on copper. 





Connected with Sudbury are the names of 
two of the greatest theologians of the seven- 
teenth century—the Rev. William Jenkyn, 
author of the ‘Commentary on Jude,’ and 
the Rev. Richard Sibbs, author of many prac- 
tical treatises, which have been often repub- 
lished, and are popular to the present day. 
Jenkyn was a pupil of the famous Perkins, 
Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and 
preacher at St. Andrew’s Church, by whom 
many of the leading puritan divines were 
trained. Of Perkins, Andrew Fuller says, 
“ He brought the schools into the pulpit, and 
unshelling their controversies out of their 
hard school terms, made thereof plain and 
wholesome meat for his people!” Jenkyn 
married the granddaughter of John Rogers, 
“the protomartyr,” as Fox says, “of all that 
blessed company that suffered in Queen 
Mary’s time, that gave the first adventure 
upon the fire.” Some of Rogers’s descendants 
are buried in the churchyard of Sudbury. 
Jenkyn afterwards succeeded Dr. Gouge at 
Blackfriars, in London. At the age of seventy- 
two he was seized for attending a private 
meeting in Moorfields, and committed, under 
the Oxford Act, to Newgate, where he soon 
died. His wife, a high-spirited woman, gave 
mourning rings at his funeral, inscribed 
“Mr. William Jenkyn, murdered in Newgate.” 
Dr. Sibbs, a native of Sudbury, was in 1626 
unanimously chosen master of Katherine 
Hall, Cambridge, and afterwards was an 
eminent preacher in London. His works, 
‘The Bruised Reed’ and ‘The Soul’s Con- 
flict,’ are still much valued. Francis Quarles 
paid a high tribute to his memory in some 
eulogistic verses. Dr. Mason Good, the cele- 
brated physician and scholar, in the early 
part of his professional career practised at 
Sudbury, and was married in the church to 
the daughter of Thomas Fenn, Esq., of Bal- 
lingdon, by the Rev. William Jones, of 
Nayland, the author of the ‘Treatise on the 
Trinity.’ Dr. Mason Good wrote part of his 
‘History of Medicine,’ and of his ‘ Transla- 
tion of Lucretius,’ while at Sudbury. Many 
of his minor works, and his occasional poems, 
bear the date of the same place, before he 
removed to London. We have given but a 
sample of the varied matters of literary in- 
terest brought out by Mr. Badham. The 
notices of historical subjects will more attract 
other readers. Asa topographical work, and 
a contribution to archeology and ecclesiology, 
the volume is one of high value. There are 
many clergymen in rural districts whose pro- 
fessional duties are light enough to leave 
abundant leisure for observing and describing 
the localities where they live as Mr. Badham 
has done. Whether as separate publications, 
or as contributions to periodicals, more re- 
ports of this kind would be acceptable. The 
statistical accounts of the parishes of Scotland, 
first edited by the late Sir John Sinclair, and 
of which a subsequent series has appeared, is 
a noble monument of tke general intelligence 
and ability of the clergy of that country. In 
the absence of any general work of the kind 
for England, which would be too vast an un- 
dertaking, we should like to see more sepa- 
rare treatises such as the present. There are 
few clergymen but are fitted by their tastes 
and education to undertake the task. The 
labour would be found both recreative and 
useful, and we recommend it to their serious 
consideration. Now that there are so many 


who make archeology their peculiar study, 
there can be little difficulty in obtaining ready 
information on points of antiquarian research. 
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Poems. By the Hon. Julian Fane. Second 
Edition, with additional Poems. Pickering. 
Wuen Mr. Julian Fane’s volume of poetry 
appeared last summer, it received from us a 
faithful although not very flattering notice, a 
kind of criticism the most useful to a new 
author, and the most acceptable to a man 
endowed with sense as well as genius. We 
said that amid much poor poetry the book 
contained passages of no common merit, which 
satisfied us that the author had a true spirit 
of song within him. We stated that for high 
success Mr. Fane’s first requirement was a 
more disciplined taste, an element of poetic 
power within reach of cultivation, and in re- 
spect to which it may be truly said, poeta fit, 
non nascitur. This cultivation of taste must 
be sought in the study of classic models, just 
as the artist cultivates and corrects his own 
ideas and efforts by the study of the works of 
the great masters. Young poets are generally 
deficient in sober judgment and refined taste, 
and they would gain more by the quiet study 
of Cowper and Goldsmith than by the fervent 
admiration of Coleridge and Shelley. Such 
advice we gave to Mr. Fane, as we do to 
others who possess the true genius of song, 
and might come to be numbered on the bede- 
roll of English poets if the labours of art were 
added to the impulses of nature. A second 
edition of Mr. Fane’s book having appeared, 
with additional poems, we turn with interest 





to the new pieces, to ascertain whether they 
sustain the reputation or increase the hopeful | 
promise of one of the few poets of the day 
whose verses are worthy of attention. Of 
the new pieces the most important is ‘A Dra- | 
matic Fragment,’ a dialogue between two | 
lovers, Florian and Isabel, on his telling her | 
that he must part from her on account of war 


having been declared :— 
** Tsab. War!—oh, ye heavenly powers, let this be all 

A mocking dream, and let me wake to Peace, 

Peace to my heart, and to the world. Oh! Florian, 

Take back that cruel, dark, detested word, 

And with it cancel all the hideous thoughts, 

That in my mind upon its bloody train 

Attendant wie— aie of red woes ! 

Flor. That must I not, whose voice first cried for war 

Before the Council, and whose indignation 

Burns for the chastisement of that proud knave 

Who would drag down to his unworthy level 

The King, my father—would reduce our State 

To one as frail, decrepit and unhappy 

As that which he misrules: How poor and mean 
And miserable is that Land, despite 

The pomp and pageantry ofits vain King, 

His teeming wealth, his mercenary hordes, 

Bloat masses of corrupted soldiery, 

Whereby he reigns, having crushed and trodden out 
The spirit of his people. This it is 

Which makes his kingdom mean and miserable, 
While ours, free, happy, flourishing unchecked | 
In the pursuit of commerce and the arts, 

He hates, and, envious, demands our King 

To make it as his own.” 

After Isabel urges various arguments of 
love, which are met by his pleas of duty, the 
struggle of honour against pleasure is con- 
cluded, and Florian prepares to leave her, 
after comforting her with declarations of his 
unalterable love, the scene thus concluding :— 

Flor. Oh! yet believe it: 
If in the secret chambers of his breast 
To hold one woman-thought which, like a sun, 
Diffuses life, light, warmth through all his Being, 
The central glory in him, around which 
Circle the constellations of his thoughts, 
And all his lighter fancies and fond dreams 
Cluster and round about it swarm, as bees 
About a fiower—Oh ! if to fold within him 
Such thought which is itself his very soul ; 
If this be love—then man can love, believe it, 
And Florian is not heartless. Isabel! 
Thou know’st I love thee ; hope not, never think 
That I would soil that love, which is my life, 
By an unworthy act. What lot were mine, 

hat deep damnation of eternal shame, 
If, while my King, my father, and my country, 
Kinsmen and friends and all the great of soul 
Fight, and in bloody battle die, for Right, 
For Liberty, and in Truth’s high cause—I, 











A recreant villain and a craven slave, 
A coward and a fugitive, accursed 
Of God, despised of man, self-scorned, and scouted 
By every noble woman, should live soft, 
Sipping the honied breath of amorous sighs, 
And take my pastime in the fields of Love! 
Say, would’st thou see me thus? 
Isah. Heaven’s lightning scathe 
These eyes, ere I behold it! 
Flor. Ay! and perchance 
Defeat awaits my father and the cause 
Wherein he fights, and oh! what life were mine 
Should I behold my country vanquished, crushed 
Beneath the Oppressor, spiritless and dead, 
And the veiled form of Her who cannot die, 
Immortal Liberty, pass from our shore, 
Dishonoured and deserted, weeping tears 
Of blood upon the ruins of her shrine— 
Might I see this, and see myself alive 
Longer than it takes time to sheathe a dagger 
In a slave’s sickly heart ? . 
Isab. Oh! pardon me, 
Pardon my foolish words, pardon the weakness 
Of a fond girl who uttered them in love, 
And recked not what she spoke. 
lor. Fairest ! I knew 
Thy noble nature never could rebel 
*Gainst Truth and Duty’s dictates ; and for Peace, 
Be still her friend as I her champion am ; 
There let her reign wherever reasoning man, 
By use of God-like instincts, can rebuke 
Injustice, rapine, wrong, and heal the breach 
Of wounded Honour, levying war alone 
Against the wolf and tiger; but there be 
Tigers and wolves that do infest this earth, 
Savagest natures, human in their form 
Of intellect though bestial ; when these rage, 
To brute sense, wherewith Reason cannot cope, 
Brute force must be opposed in Truth’s high cause, 
But see where issuing through his western gate 
The Sun departs—slowly, as one who loathes 
To leave the thing he loves. Oh! my sweet Saint, 
Gentle dispenser of my every good, 
Crown of my manhood, my sole Isabel, 
Loved more than life and only worshipped less 
Than Truth and Duty, fare thee, sweetest, well! 
The troops march on the border, in his camp 
My father doth await me, and I go. 
So let me kiss thee, sweet, and from the kindness 
Of thy pure, blushing, odorous lips receive 
My dearest blessing ! 
‘sab. Take it and breathe down 
Upon me from the great deeps of thy soul 
That love whereon I live; and now delay not, 
Go, and believe that Isabel’s strong prayer 
Shall win from infinite God the crowned success 
Of thee and of thy cause; and thou shalt come 
Ere long a Victor to these eager arms, 
Which shall encircle, fetter, and enthral thee 
Never to loose thee more! 
Flor. That thought shall lend 
Fresh courage to my soul, and shall invest 
ith superhuman strength the arm I raise 
For thee and with thy prayer. Farewell, farewell! 
[Ezit. 
Isab. (alone) Go Florian, and go Isabel !—for here, 
To die ten thousand paltry deaths a day, 
Ten thousand deaths of anguish and of fear, 
Despair, suspense and doubt—shall I remain ? 
Forfend it, oh, my soul !—and be ye keen, 
My woman-wits, about me: in an hour 
Unsex me, and to every human eye 
Convert me straight into a gallant page ; 
His high-souled purpose leads him to the wars, 
And in the train of Florian shall he go!” 


The poetry of love is Mr. Fane’s favourite 
theme, and in it he most excels. We quote 
one piece entire, which is entitled— 


“ LOVE’S QUERY. 


“ Wnuy do I love thee, maiden dear ? 
Say, thou who smilest, thou who weepest, 
Do hearts love those who wound them deepest ? 
Why do I love thee, maiden dear ? 
My heart was wholesome, blooming, and gay 
All of a Summer’s morn : 
My heart was wholesome, blooming, and gay, 
And fresh as a budding rose of the May, 
1 of a Summer’s morn. 
The Sun looked down through the clouds apart, 
And many a wingéd insect fair 
Came sailing down on the summer air 
And settled upon my heart. 
They passed away in their onward chase 
(My heart but trembled as they took flight !) 
They passed away and they left not a trace, 
And my heart was wholesome, blooming, and bright 
All of a Summer’s morn ! 
At length a glittering, gorgeous bee 
Lit on my lonely heart : 
Humming and buzzing in cruel glee 
It thrust the virgin leaves apart, 
And bathed itself in the scented dew, 
And, threading the leafy labyrinth through, 
Came to the core of my heart ! 
And pierced it there with a wound so sore, 
That my poor heart knew not for smart 
Whether ’twere bee or wasp that stung, 
Whether ’twere wasp or bee that wrung 








The sweetness out of its core! 
But anon it languished and pined away, 
And the Passions came down, like a deadly blight, 
And blackened the leaves once beauteous and bright, 
Now shrivelled and dark with decay : 
The dews still fall on my heart as before, 
But the balmy breath of its rare perfume, 
And the happy blush of its ancient bloom 
Shall never return to it more! 


Thou, who knowest the history 

Of that glittering, gorgeous Bee, 

Thou who, packed with every sweet, 
Humming in thy cruel glee, 

Foundest my poor heart’s retreat 

And fed’st on it cruelly ! 

Rifler of my ancient cheer 

Say, thou who smilest, thou who weepest, 

Do hearts love those who wound them deepest ? 
Why do I love thee, maiden dear ? 


I love Pleasure more than Pain, 
And thou dost dispense the twain: 
All the pangs thy frowns award me, 
All the smart thy tears afford me, 
With a smile thou heal’st again ; 
So my love for thee, my Pleasure, 
Doth exceed, by fullest measure, 
All my hate for thee, my Pain. 
Thou the source of all my sadness, 
Giver thou of all my gladness, 
Minister of joy and woe, 
Teachest me Love’s happy madness, 
Therefore ’tis I love thee so.” 
The reader may judge of the author's 
poste: in comparison with others who have 
nandled the same subject, by the following 
sonnet on— 
** WELLINGTON. 


** Eastward (up-rising Sun !) was first unfurled 
That dawning Genius whose great Noon, forth sweeping 
Cloudracks of Terror, Gloom, and Woe, blood-weeping, 
Rayed down calm Peace apon a storm-lashed world! 
Stedfast he held his high course, star-impearled 
By ‘Truth’s fair lights, the path of Duty keeping: 
And when from France her fiery comet, sweepin 
O’er Earth, athwart his burning track was hurled— 
As meteors fade before the undying sun, 
So before Him, Truth’s Light and blazing power, 
Paled that licentious Lie of Gallic breath! 
Saviour of Liberty, if not her son, 
He yields, the mighty unto mightier Death, 
And the world darkens in his dying hour!” 


Very pleasing is the spirit of the concluding 
verses of the volume, ‘Ad Matrem.’ The ad- 
ditional poems are more equal in their com- 
position, and bear fewer marks of crudeness 
and haste, than some of those formerly pub- 
lished. What Mr. Fane has chiefly to aim 
at is terseness and simplicity of language, and 
in doing this to remember that the poetry 
which to the reader appears the most simple 
and natural, is the result of greatest labour 
and highest art on the part of the author. 








NOTICES. 


Travels and Researches in Asia Minor, more parti- 
cularly in the Province of Lycia. By Sir Charles 
Fellows. John Murray. 

In this volume Sir Charles Fellows has abridged and 

published in a compendious form the matter con- 

tained in his Journals of Travels, which have at 
various times appeared. His first visit to Asia 

Minor was in 1838, and the second in 1840, 

and the results of both have been published in 

works, the importance of which has been univer- 
sally recognised. The discoveries there reported 
have furnished rich materials for the historian, the 
philologist, and the lover of art. To the geography 
and antiquities of a region previously little known 
in Europe many new and remarkable contributions 
were made. Every reader of ancient history knows 
how fine a field the provinces of Asia Minor must 
afford for the researches of an intelligent and enter- 
prising traveller, but till the visit of Sir Charles 
Fellows these treasures remained hidden and unex- 
plored. In the British Museum, some specimens 
may be seen of the valuable monuments of antiquity 
which he has brought to light for' the study of the 
learned and the admiration of the curious. In the 
present volume a popular account of his travels is 
presented, with descriptions of the most notable 
objects which he met during his researches. The 
narrative of the discovery of the Xanthian marbles, 
and of the removal of those which now enrich the 
National collection, was originally prepared as a 
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report to the Trustees of the British Museum, and 
will be read with much interest by all who have 
seen the monuments. The accounts of the customs 
and manners of the modern population are curious 
and valuable, and will prove attractive to the 
general reader, while the historical and antiquarian 
researches will be prized by the classical scholar. 
Observations on the natural history and physical 
features of the country are not overlooked, and the 
volume as now presented forms an entertaining as 
well as learned book of modern travels. 


Die Kénige. Von Dr. H.Fr. W. Henrichs. Leip- 
zig: Costenoble. London: Williams and Nor- 
gate. 


THE late dangers and new and inexplicable preten- 
sions of the monarchies and the monarchists of 
Germany, have induced Professor Henrichs, a man 
of great reputation among the more erudite and 
less popular German historians, to collect the 
materials for this ‘‘history of the development 
of kingly power, from ancient times to the present 
day.” The work, he tells us, was originally of 
large dimensions, since he laboured for himself 
rather than for the public; but when he resolved to 
give it to the world, he contracted much that had 
formerly been diffused, he polished its style, and 
sought to render the form worthy of the matter. 
The ambition was laudable, and the labour we 
think has not been ill bestowed. The leading 
features and distinguishing peculiarities of the 
monarchical governments of the world, from the 
kings of the Orient, of Greece, and Rome, to the 
kings of the middle ages, and from the ‘ Prince’ of 
Machiavelli to the continental kings of our own 
days, have been carefully collected, and brought 
out in strong relief by this indefatigable German, 
who is fully justified in calling his work “ the de- 
velopment of the world’s history, in the form of the 
monarchical government.” With respect to the 
learned author’s remarks on England, we must say 
that we are deeply grieved that a man like Profes- 
sor Henrichs should betray so lamentable an igno- 
rance on the affairs of a country which ought to beof 
paramount interest to him, and the more liberal and 
enlightened among his countrymen. He has indeed 
read Macaulay’s ‘ History,’ and he hasread it to some 
advantage ; but his knowledge of England, and the 
working of her Constitution, is confined to the period 
previous to the passing of the Reform Bill. When 
we found this Professor of History stating in the 
— 1852 that what England must have, and would 
ave, was Parliamentary Reform, we believed, of 
course, that the German professor advocated some 
act for the further extension of the franchise. But, 
alas! we find him engaged in a vigorous attack 
upon the rotten boroughs. ‘The franchise is most 
unequally distributed, since even boroughs and | 
castles, which have long since been engulphed by | 
the sea, possess the franchise.” ‘‘ The Reform will 
change England altogether ; hence it is put off from 
year to year.” These sentences support several 
pages of specious reasoning, which is altogether 
unexceptionable in itself, were it not out of place | 
and out of season. We would advise Professor Hen- | 
richs and his countrymen to be very careful how | 
they express an opinion on English affairs and | 
English government ; the study of our Constitu- 
tion, which is a most arduous task to the most 
eminent men in this country, defies the attempts 
of a foreigner to master it in a few days or weeks. 





One half of the erroneous impressions which are | Foreland of the Fylde,” by the Rev. W. Thornber, 


current in foreign countries on the subject of the 


English Constitution, are chargeable on men who | Just 5 both of them the productions of observing 
would teach what they have yet to learn. This is | men with strong archeological predilections ; the 


Professor Henrichs’ case in his chapter on the 
English Constitution. 
Collectanea Antiqua ; Etchings and Notices of An- 
cient Remains, Illustrative of the Habits, Customs, 
. and History of Past Ages. By Charles Roach 
Smith. J. R. Smith. 
THE present volume of Mr. Smith’s ‘ Collectanea’ 
is a great improvement on the former one. The 
same zeal, discrimination, and appreciation of his 
subject, are manifested by the author inalmost every 
page. Mr. Smith some time since visited Treves, 
and has devoted a portion of the present volume to 
a very interesting description of the antiquities he 


then inspected in that time-honoured city. This | 
portion, we believe, has been printed separately 
for the use of tourists, who have, or fancy they 
have, a taste for antiquities. Treves and its many 
associations are the subject of some Latin verses of 
great beauty, by a poet of the fifteenth century, 
which have been rendered with much feeling by 
the Reverend John Burgon, in the following 
lines :— 
** How much of power—how much of pride 
And beauty, which should longer brave 
The might of Time’s resistless tide, 
Lies wrecked around you, men of Treves, 
Who live beside the blue Moselle, 
And quaff the stream ye love so well. 
** When gazing on your fallen state, 
Methought I gazed on mighty Rome: 
The tottering wall—the ruined gate— 
The wreck of many a regal dome— 
All that at Rome I sighed to see, 
I saw again, old Treves, in thee, 
‘* T spied amid thy yellow corn 
A thousand signs of sure decay; 
The shrub had sprung where, bleak and worn, 
Still proudly rose thy turrets grey ; 
And flowers of sweetest breath and hue 
Along thy broken arches grew. 


‘* The statues of thy gods lie there, 
Profaned and prostrate at my feet; 
While here an altar, there a prayer, 
Or votive sculpture, strewed the street, 
Spreading its shining fragments o’er 
The soil it sanctified before. 


“* And there were tombs, unknown to fame, 
Their classic epitaphs defaced ; 
And gravestones, breathing still the name 
Which Love’s own faithful hand had traced; 
Now lying in some desert spot, 
Half hid, uncared for, and forgot. 


** What may withstand the stream of Time? 
It laid those giant columns low, 
Which Hercules once raised sublime, 
That earth and sea their bounds might know; 
And shall we alter Time’s decrees 
For relics fair and frail as these ?” 
This second volume of ‘ Collectanea Antiqua’ eon- 
tains fifty-eight plates, besides a number of wood- 
cuts, which, as faithful representations of the 
objects described, are of infinite value to the 
archeological student, 


Historie Society of Lancashire and Cheshire. Pro- 
ceedings and Papers, Session IV. Liverpool. 
8vo. 1852. 

Ir the papers with which this volume is filled are 

not of the highest order, they are nevertheless both 

amusing and instructive. The council are perhaps 
right in thinking that the fac-simile of an autograph 
letter of Nelson ordering wine for the Fleet, or an 
engraving of the box that contained the address of 
the Corporation of Liverpool to our exeellent Queen, 
may become, in due time, matter of history, and are, 
therefore, in advance of the Archeologists of the 
day; but such things, although they may minister 
to the vanity of individuals, are of little present 
value. We would not have these remarks taken in 

ill part by any of the members of the Historic So- 

ciety : they are meant to be general and not par- 

ticular, and the end will have been answered if they 
should act as a gentle stimulant to more exertion. 

The Council have done well in securing the services 

of an artist whose abilitiesas a draughtsman and 

wood-engraver are exhibited in several striking 
views of Peel Hall and Gayton Hall, in Cheshire. 

Among the contributions to this volume, are— 

“Traces of the Britons, Saxons, and Danes in the 


and ‘‘ The Danes in Lancashire,” by the late John 


| former, however, perpetuating many of theexploded 
| theories of the obsolete or nearly obsolete school of 
which Stukeley was the Magnus Apollo. 


Quintt Horatit Flacct Opera. Cura H. H. Milman, 
D. John Murray. 
On taking up this volume, with its white vellum 
| boards and red-margined paper, one is little pre- 
| pared for the modern magnificence which the 
| antique binding encloses. The typography is ex- 
| quisite, and the pages are embellished with no 
| fewer than four hundred and sixty-five drawings 
copied from the antique, by George Scharf, whose 





exhibited in various works of much value. The 
name of Dean Milman is sufficient guarantee for 
the text of Horace being as good as the scholarship 
of the time can present it, and the list of the de- 
signs, with the original sources whence they are 
copied, attests the great labour and research be- 
stowed on the illustrations. The pages of the book 
are further adorned by Mr. Owen Jones, whose 
ingenuity is displayed in the number and variety 
of the designs, and his taste in their beauty and 
fitness. The scholar with whom Horace is a 
favourite classic will prize this edition, the embel- 
lishments of which are of much beauty, and at the 
same time illustrate the text of the author. 


A Peep into Uncle Tom’s Cabin. By Aunt Mary. 
With an Address from Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. Sampson Low and Co, 

UnpeER the idea that ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ contains 

many things not adapted for juvenile readers, an 

American editor has selected from the work, with 

Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s sanction, such parts as seem 

best suited for the young. The general outline of 

the story is retained ; but those passages are given 
at most length which youthful minds are most likely 
to understand, and youthful hearts to sympathize 
with. Thecharacter of Eva is bought prominently 
out, as a model for the imitation of children. Mrs, 
Beecher Stowe has prefixed to the volume a recom- 
mendatory ‘ Address to the Children of England 
and America.’ The literary merit of the book is 
not remurkable, but the genius of the original 
author shines beautifully even by this reflected 
light; and the laudable purpose of interesting 
juvenile readers on the slavery question, and in the 

Christian principles inculcated in the story of 

‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ is attained in Aunt Mary’s 

narrative, The story closes with an original copy 

of verses by Mrs. Beecher Stowe, noble in senti- 
ment, but not marked by the literary taste for 
which her prose work is conspicuous. 


Six Articles by Lord Denman, reprinted from the 
‘Standard,’ on Slavery and the Slave Trade, Uncle 
Tom's Cabin, and Bleak House. Longman and 


Co. 

Tr is not often that the authorship of articles in the 
newspaper press becomes known to the public. 
That powerful and graceful pens are employed in 
this branch of periodical literature is apparent to 
all, but few are aware how often great men, not 
only in the literary, but also in the political world, 
embrace this method of influencing public opinion. 
On the subject of Slavery, Lord Denman has been 
a prominent and consistent philanthropist and 
statesman all his life, and in these articles, contri- 
buted as literary reviews to an evening journal, we 
have the latest remarks and reflections of the 
venerable ex-Chief Justice of England, on a subject 
which has occupied so much of his attention. In 
his masterly articles, Lord Denman deals with 
various points in the slavery question, suggested by 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, the ‘Times’ review of that 
work, and other recent literature. The article on 
a number of Mr. Dickens’ ‘Household Words’ con- 
tains some strictures, the severity of which will be 
felt for their justness. To Lord Denman’s papers 
is appended an able article from the ‘ Northampton 
Mercury,’ by Sir George Stephen, containing facts 
connected with Slavery. 


Antiqiiedades Peruanas. Por M. ©. de Rivers and 
I. Diego de Tschudi. 4to. With a folio volume 
of Plates. J. R. Smith. 

A DESCRIPTION of remains discovered in the sites of 

ancient cities and temples in Peru, those objects 

which arrested the attention and excited the wonder 
of the philosophic Humboldt, when investigating 
the physical features of that remarkable country. 

The illustrative plates, executed at Vienna, from 

the drawings of the artist, are among the marvels 

of lithography. They comprise representations of 
mummified bodies, prepared in thé manner peculiar 
to the Peruvians, vases of grotesque form and cha- 
racter, idols in terra-cotta and the precious metals, 
textile fabrics, weapons of a very remote period, 
and views of temples and buildings which, for 
symmetry and beauty, may vie ‘with those of 








taste and skill as a classical draughtsman has been 


Greece and Asia Minor in the dawn of civilization, 
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all executed with a. spirit and truthfulness unsur- 
passed by any work of the kind that has come 
under our notice. 


Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. By J. F. W 
Johnston, F.R.S8. 6th Edition. Blackwood and 
Son. 

THE sale of upwards of ten thousand copies of this 

work at home and abroad in a short time, and its 

having been translated into nearly every European 
language, sufficiently attests its value and popu- 
larity. The present edition contains additional 
matter, the result of the most recent researches and 
experience in scientific and practical agriculture. 

No other work contains in the same compass so 

plain and full an account of the present state both 

of the theory of the subject in all its departments, 
and of the application of scientific research and 
careful experiment to practical agriculture. 


Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. 

John Murray. 
Of ‘ Childe Harold’ the editions are now numerous, 
and the present one is distinguished by the beauty 
both of its typography and of its illustrations, the 
engravings being by Finden, after drawings by Cres- 
wick, Sir Charles Fellows, Warren, Cockerell, 
Ford, Aylmer, and other masters of the pencil. 
To the original notes of each canto are added vari- 
ous extracts from Byron’s letters, comments of dis- 
tinguished critics, and other illustrative matter 
which adds to the value of the volume. 


History of England, from the Peace of Utrecht to 
the: Peace of Versailles, 1718—1783. By Lord 
Mahon. Third edition, Vol. I. John Murray. 

THE first volume of a new edition of Lord Mahon’s 
valuable History, to be completed in seven volumes; 
the size and form of which are most convenient, 
and the price about half of the large octavo library 
edition. Lord Mahon’s literary labours are mani- 
fold and important, but the present volume bears 
marks of the author's careful revision. 


By Lord Byron. 








SUMMARY. 


A NEw edition is published of Maunder’s Treasury 
of History, one of the best of a series of books of 
great and deserved popularity. An introductory 
outline of universal history, ancient and modern, 
is first given, and then more detailed narratives of 
the leading events of the principal states and king- 
doms in the world. The work is brought down in 
its information to the most recent date. In the 
history of France, for ‘nstance, the story of Louis 
Napoleon’s coup d’éta’ and the re-establishment of 
the empire is described. In the history of Nngland, 
the reign of Victoria occupies a large space, and 
the chief events of the year 1852 are presented. 
The care bestowed on this new edition renders 
‘ Maunder’s Treasury’ more than ever a valuable 
manual of history. In Chambers’s Repository of 
Instructive and Amusing Tracts a variety of capital 
and useful reading continues to be supplied. With 
miscellaneous literary and scientific information, 
presented in popular style, the editors have not 
neglected the current topics of the day, the last 
volume containing well-written articles on ‘The 
Gold Regions of Australia,’ and on ‘ The Cotton 
Metropolis.’ The latter paper gives a lively and 
truthful picture of English social life in the Lan- 
cashire districts. Of Chambers’s Pocket Miscellany 
the thirteenth volume has been reached, and the 
reading provided in this cheap and convenient 
series of books is of the useful and entertaining 
kind which these enterprising publishers have so 
much tact in presenting to the public. In the 
Parlour Library there is a tale from the pen of 
the most prolific of living novelists, Mr. G. P. R. 
James, A Whim and its Consequences, written with 
the usual animation of this writer, and presenting 
many bustling incidents and well-marked cha- 
racters. 

In a little story, Annie Barclay, sketches are 
given of the ‘Society of Friends,’ by one who is 
stated on the title to be “nearly connected with, 
but-not a member of, their highly-respected society.” 
On the subject of Quakerism considerable discussion 
was last year raised by the publication of a work, 








not written in very good spirit or taste, by a de- 
serter from their ranks. There is good and bad 
in the peculiarities of the Friends, as in all other 
classes of men and women, and the reader will find 
in this story for young people the good points of 
the society pleasantly brought out. 

Of Christmas books, and others suitable for the 
season, we have already noticed some of the chief, 
We must more briefly mention a variety of others, 
of various degrees of merit, but all deserving re- 
commendation for those who are seeking enter- 
taining or profitable gift-books for the young. A 
story by the Rev. Charles B. Taylor, author of 
‘Thankfulness,’ and other popular tales, Truth ; or, 
Persis Clareton, a narrative of church history in 
the seventeenth century, presents a true and lively 
picture of the state of English society during the 
troublous times in which the scenes of the book 
are laid. Of the ecclesiastical questions and par- 
ties which then divided England, Mr. Taylor gives 
a fair and generous description, his sympathies 
being all with the persecuted nonconformists, by 
whom the liberty and religion of the country were 
saved, while he clearly shows that ‘‘ the dissenters 
of the present day are neither the successors of the 
nonconformists of those days, nor have they the 
same grievances to complain of.” In ‘Persis 
Clareton,’ the character of a model Christian gen- 
tleman is portrayed, the chief features of which 
are much the same in the seventeenth and in 
the nineteenth century. Arbell, a Tale for Young 
People, by Jane Winnard Hooper, author of ‘ Re- 
collections of Mrs. Anderson’s School,’ is written in 
the same cheerful spirit and lively style as the 
author's former work, and conveys useful and ap- 
propriate lessons throughout the narrative. Rainy 
Afternoons, a volume of tales and sketches by 
Randall Balantyne, is full of amusing and profitable 
reading. A Leaf of a Christmas Tree, from the 
German, and edited by the Rev. Gilbert White, of 
Dublin, is translated by a German lady, the widow 
of an Irish clergyman, and published for the benefit 
of the widow and her children. The book deserves 
to be well received, apart from the benevolent 
purpose to be effected by its sale. <A variety of 
interesting and neat juvenile books appears from 
the publishing house of Addy and Co., most of them 
with clever and pretty illustrations, by James 
Godwin, Gilbert, and other artists. We may 
name The Little Drummer ; or, Filial Affection, a 
tale of the Russian campaign, translated from the 
German of Gustav Nieritz, by H. W. Dulcken, 
The account of the disasters of the terrible retreat 
from Moscow is written with graphic power, and 
very affecting are the incidents in the story of the 
German drummer, who is at last restored to his 
parents after they had long supposed him lost in 
the Russian wars. A volume of Mary Howitt’s 
periodical, The Dial of Love, is prepared as a 
Christmas book for the young. <A simple story, by 
Mrs. Harriet Myrtle, A Day of Pleasure, is adapted 
in its typography as well as its style for very young 
people, with pictures by Hablot K. Browne. A 
Poet’s Dream is a pleasantly written story, after 
the style of some Christmas tales which have been 
popular, and containing matter of more solidity 
than the works which the author professes to imi- 
tate. We do not admire the way of the introduc- 
tion of spirit-land creatures into the story, but the 
narrative of the struggles and difficulties of a man 
of letters in London is a striking sketch of what 
may be often witnessed in real life. A tale by the 
author of ‘ Olive,’ ‘The Head of the Family,’ &c., 
is entitled A Hero, Philip’s Book, a piece of boy 
biography intended to inculcate lessons of true 
heroism or greatness of character. The scenes are 
laid in Scotland, and the pictures of schoolboy life 
differing in many ways from what we are accus- 
tomed to in the south, may therefore interest 
young English readers. Some scenes of domestic 
life, suitable for nursery and scboolroom reading, 
are sketched by the author of ‘The Fairy Bower,’ 
under the title of Family Adventures, a book simple 
in style, and good in its lessons. Among the 
crowds of newly invented and often unromantic 
tales, we are glad to find that old favourites are 
not forgotten, and that in a series of Little Folks’ 











Books, Aladdin, and Sinbad, and other famed tales 
from the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ are reprinted. The 
editor has omitted whatever might be objected to 
as being of immoral tendency, a liberty which, in 
books intended merely for the amusement of the 
young, we consider justifiable and praiseworthy. 
In the same series of little books are very good 
selections of nursery rhymes, nursery tales, and 
other entertaining juvenile books, all copiously 
embellished with wood-cuts. 

Of Dr. Chalmers’s Sabbath Scripture Readings 
two volumes of a new and cheaper edition are 
published, which are to be followed by reprints of 
his other posthumous works in the same form. A 
collection of Simple Poems for National and Sunday 
Schools, by Anna H. Potts, contains verses in 
pleasant metre and of a healthy moral tone, but 
more suited for being read than committed to 
memory. Very few writers succeed in producing 
poetry for the young of the terse and simple kind 
of which Dr. Watts’s Hymns and Songs for Chil- 
dren is the best model. The verses of Anna H. 
Potts may, however, be used in schools with every 
prospect of their having beneficial influence on 
youthful minds. Of the ephemeral literature, in 
prose and verse, called forth by the death of Wel- 
lington, fresh supplies continue to appear, but few 
of these memorials merit more than a brief notice. 
‘A Dirge,’ by M. M., ‘ Elegiac Stanzas,’ by Henry 
J. Staples, Esq., of the Ceylon Civil Service, and 
‘ Sonnets on the Death of Wellington,’ by Sebastian 
Evans, may be read by those who are not yet 
tired of the theme. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Art (The) of Skating, by Cyclos, 8vo, sewed, 2s. 

Barber’s (M. A. 8.) Lord’s Jewels, 16mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Barrow (J.) on Pope’s Supremacy, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Boardman’s Pupil Teacher’s Historical Geography, 1s. 6d. 
Bonar’s Stranger Here, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Bristed’s Five Years in an English University, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Brown (D.) on the Second Advent, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
—— (J.) on the Sufferings and Glories of the Messiah, 88, 
Byron’s (Lord) Beppo and Don Juan, 2 vols. 16mo, 6s. 
—_————— Chi Me Harold, 16mo, 3s.; sewed, 2s. 6d. 
———-——. Dramas, 2 vols. 16mo, 6s.; sewed, 5s. 
——————  Miscellanies, 2 vols. 16mo, 63.; sewed, 5s. 
—— Tales and Poems, 16mo, 3s.; sewed, 2s. 6d, 
Child’s (The) Book of Divinity, 18mo, cloth, 1s. 
Churchman’s (The) Year Book for 1853, 12mo, cloth, 6s, 
Claude on the Composition of a Sermon, 12mo, 3s. 6d 
Dod’s Peerage, &c., 13th Year, 12mo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Geserius’s Hebrew Lexicon in English, new ed., £1 8s, 6d, 
Gouge’s (W. M.) Fiscal History of Texas, 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
Harris’s Principles of Dental Surgery, 8vo, cloth, £1 4s, 
Hinds (S.) on Scripture, &c., 2nd edition, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 
Hunt’s Photography, post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Keddie’s Theatre, its Pernicious Tendency, feap. Svo, 1s. 6d, 
Kidd’s Own Journal, Vol. 2, royal 8vo, cloth, 8s. 

Krause’s (W. H.) Sermons Preached in Dublin, p. 8vo, 5s. 
Ladies’ Drawing-Room Book, Illustrated, 4to, 10s. 6d, 
—— Work Book, Illustrated, 4to, sewed, 2s. 6d. 
Lighted (The) Valley, new edition, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Mahon’s England, Vol. 1, 3rd edition, post 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
Marsden’s History of the Early Puritans, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Maude’s (Mrs. F.) Two Paths, 2nd edition, feap. 8vo, 5s. 
Mayer’s Mexico, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, £1 1s. 

Moody’s Vine brought out of Egypt, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Napoleon (The) Dynasty, 8vo, cloth, 15s. 

National Library, Homer’s Iliad, Vol. 1, post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Nicolini’s (G. B.) History of the Jesuits, feap. 8vo, 5s. 6d, 
Notes and Emendations to Text of Shakspeare, 8vo, 14s, 
Parlour Magic, new edition, revised and enlarged. 

Politics for American Christians, 8vo, boards, 3s, 

Pulpit (The), Vol. 62, 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Readings in Biography, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

— Prose, 12mo, cloth, reduced in price, 3s. 6d. 
————— Science, 12mo, cloth, 5th edition, 3s. 6d. 
Romer’s (Mrs.) Filia Dolorosa, 2nd edition, post 8vo, 12s, 
Ruth, 3 vols. post 8vo, cloth, £1 11s. 6d. 

Scenes and Impressions in Switzerland and North Italy, 5s. 
Simpson’s (James) Paris after Waterloo, post 8vo, cl., 5s, 
Sinclair’s Letter to the Protestants of Scotland, 3s. 6d. 
omplete, 12mo, 7s. 6d. 
Spiritual Library, No. 2, Richer’s Key to the Mysteries, 2s, 
Strickland’s Queens of Scotland, 2nd edition, Vol. 1, 10s. 6d, 
Trench on the Parables, 5th edition, 8vo, boards, 12s. 
Wallace’s Bible and the Working Classes, new ed., 2s. 6d, 
Watson’s (H. C.) Night in a Block House, 8vo, cloth, 8s, 
Wide Wide World, foolscap 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Wright’s (A. 8.) American Receipt Bogk, crown 8yo, 6s. 

















BUNSEN ON HUMBOLDT, 


THE following address was delivered by the Cheva- 
lier Bunsen to the President of the Royal Society, 
on receiving the Copley Medal for presentation to 
Alexander von Humboldt, in consideration of his 
distinguished scientific services :—~ 
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** My Lord President,—This occasion is one of 
great solemnity, and to me one of almost over- 
whelming emotion. The most ancient and illus- 
trious scientific institution of Europe has awarded 
its highest honour to the Nestor and Prince of the 
men of science of my country. The Council of this 
Society have done me the honour to propose to me 
to receive that Medal in the name of my illustrious 
friend, and he has been pleased to signify that this 
arrangement is gratifying to him. I may add, 
that I know that the King whom I have the 
honour to represent in this country, takes a deep 
interest in this occasion. 

** Nobody, I am sure, appreciates more fuily 
than that great man himself, the value of the ap- 
probation of England and English science expressed 
in your award. It so happened that Humboldt’s 
first immortal efforts were made in the time when 
England was almost entirely separated from the 
Continent ; insomuch that he came hither not earlier 
than 1818. The interest which England took in 
him and his works has since that time been sincere 
and constantly increasing. I only repeat what he 
has often expressed to me in his letters and by 
word of mouth, if I say, that he feels this increas- 
ing general interest as one of the blessings of his 
old age. Your scientific men knew him for half 
a century as one of those heroes to whom science 
owes gratitude for eminent services—the geogra- 
pher and the botanist, the physical and the histo- 
rical philosopher, the geologist, the astronomer, 
and the zoologist. 

“But the great national interest dates from a 
later time; and what could be more satisfactory to 
him, than that its organ should be, on so solemn 
an occasion, that Society which for more than 
200 years has taken the lead in so many branches 
of science, a Society which counts Newton among 
its most active members; which has first applied 
science to history and to antiquities; which has 
carried the torch of scientific inquiry into the re- 
cesses of the pyramids and the night of ancient 
chronology; which has made the first successful 
efforts in the unrolling of the Greek papyrus rolls 
of Herculaneum, and which has elucidated so many 
important points of Roman topography connected 
with scientific measurements and observations; a 
Society which now counts amongst its members so 
many luminaries of science, and which possesses a 
President who is not only a Peer of the realm, but 
also a Peer in the realms of the republic of intellect 
and science. 

“IT now leave my venerable friend, in order to 
express to you my thanks for the honour done to 
him, in the name of my country and of German 
science. For in honouring him you have honoured 
both: you have honoured a man to whom Germany 
looks up with undivided respect and with just 
pride. 

‘The admirable sketch given of his literary 
efforts and successes by the Council of this Society, 
shows good cause for this respect and this pride. 


We admire in him, above all, the unity of thought | 


and of purpose which pervades his long and illus- 
trious life, and the perseverance with which he has, 
in his maturer age, concentrated the pursuits of his 
youth, on the basis of his own unrelenting studies 
and uninterrupted observations. As Herodotus, 
after he had travelled over the greatest part of the 
civilized portion of the ancient world, compre- 
hended the results in his immortal History, thus 
Humboldt, after having observed the phenomena 
of nature from the Chimborazo to the frontiers of 
China, concentrated his thoughts and researches in 
his immortal ‘ Kosmos,’ 

“In ordinary cases, we might have been led to 
expect of such an all-comprehensive work, a 
spirited aggregate of his own thoughts and those 
of others; yea, some people might have regretted 
that the author had not confined himself to a 
smaller field, to be more original. But Humboldt 
attempted something higher, and by the consent 
of mankind he has accomplished it in a very 
eminent degree. He thought that he could show 
why and how this world and the universe itself is 
a Kosmos, a divine whole of life and intellect, 
namely, by its all-pervading eternal laws. Law is 


























the supreme rule of the universe: and that law is 
wisdom, is intellect, is reason, whether viewed in 
the formation of planetary systems or in the organ- 
ization of the worm; and man is the microcosmus 
and centre of this creation, contemplating, and 
more or less perceiving, this universal order; and 
science is called upon to investigate and to inter- 
pret them as far as she is able. This work, in 
short, is not a farrago, it is an original composition, 
part of which is illustrated by the rest, and the 
whole of which is greater than all its component 
parts together. Humboldt began the fourth and last 
volume when he entered his eighty-second year, 
and his last letter, only a few days old, informs me 
of the progress of the printing of that volume. 

“My Lord, it is for these reasons that I beg to 
express to you the thanks of my country and of 
German science which you have honoured in 
Humboldt. 

‘* But you have honoured more in Humboldt— 
you have honoured Humanity ; for Humboldt ever 
has been a true cosmopolite as well as a good 
patriot, he has ever been a friend of mankind. 
Every pilgrim of science has always been welcome 
in his house and his mind. Almost forty years 
ago he took me kindly by the hand, when I came 
to Paris for my literary studies; he has done so by 
hundreds. How many young men in science and 
art has he not been the first to encourage! How 
many great institutions and researches has he not 
first conceived and helped to organize without any 
reference to his personal comfort or honour! And 
there is to me, above all, that. one most striking 
fact for the honour of our race. It is this, that his 
heart as well as his mind has never ceased to 
become larger. It is a general observation, that, 
arrived at a certain age, men shut themselves up 
against the outer world, their interest decreases, 
their sympathies grow fainter. Not so with Hum- 
boldt: his soul has always expanded, his interests 
and sympathies for every great national and human 
interest have always been warmer, his care for the 
welfare of the rising generation always more affec- 
tionate, his hopes for the future of the world always 
brighter. I know no one more youthful and 
hopeful mind than Humboldt’s, and I therefore 
may well say in every respect, that, in honouring 
him, you have not only honoured my country nor 
science in general, but Humanity. 

“Tt is for these reasons, my Lord, that I beg 
earnestly to thank you.” 


REFORMATORY INSTITUTIONS FOR THE YOUNG. 


THE philanthropists of the midland counties are at 
present giving much attention to the condition of 
criminal and destitute children. A public meeting 
was held last week at Birmingham, the Right Hon. 
Lord Calthorpe in the chair, supported by Lord 
Lyttleton, Mr. C. B. Adderley, M.P., Mr. Joseph 
Sturge, the Rev. J. A. James, and other leading 
men of the town and neighbourhood. It was in 
consequence of a conference held last year at Bir- 
mingham that a select committee of the House of 
Commons was appointed on the subject of Juvenile 
Reformatory Institutions, of which Mr. Baines was 
chairman, and Sir George Grey and Sir James 
Graham were conspicuous members. Both these 
gentlemen, as having filled the office of Home 
Secretary, were deeply interested in the subject, 
and bore testimony to its importance. At the 
meeting at Birmingham the other day, it was 
resolved that steps should be taken for efficiently 
carrying out the experiment of juvenile reformation 

















in that town. Aberdeen was the first place which 
set the example of organized effort in this depart- | 
ment of benevolence, and the reports of the police | 
and of the magistrates have borne ample testimony | 
to the social benefits of the institution projected | 
and patronized by Sheriff Watson of that town. | 
Edinburgh next took up the matter, and an institu- 
tion was then formed, chiefly through the eloquent | 
advocacy and zealous exertions of the Rev. Thomas 
Guthrie, one of the Free Church clergy of that 
city. Since then the ragged schools of the metro- 
polis have been opened, and similar establishments 
have been commenced in various towns of the 


kingdom. There have not, however, as yet been 

many systematic attempts to provide for the physi- 

cal as well as the moral and intellectual wants of 
the outcast young of our population. The ragged 

schools generally do no more than afford a certain 

amount of rough education, giving at the same 

time, to a certain number of children, sufficient in- 

struction to enable them to earn their livelihood in 

different branches of industry. At Aberdeen, Edin- 

burgh, Bristol, and other places, food and clothing 

are partially supplied, but more as an inducement 

to attract the children to the schools than as a 

main object of the charity. On the Continent 

there are many establishments where juvenile in- 

dustrial education and reformatory discipline are 

carried out on a more complete system. Good 

institutions of the kind are in operation at Berlin, 

Carlsbad, Mettray, and Hamburg. It is proposed 

that something of the same kind should be attempted 

at Birmingham, and the plan is carried into effect, 

under the superintendence of Mr. Ellis, as far as is 

at present practicable. Our own idea is, that the 
organization already in existence throughout the 

country in connexion with the poor-law administra- 

tion ought to be turned to account in this matter. 
Attached to every poor-law union, where it might 
seem advisable, there might be a special depart- 
ment of educational as well as reformatory service, 

by means of which great and lasting social good 
might be effected. But whether through national 
interference, or by local and voluntary effort, the 
subject of juvenile reformatory and educational in- 
stitutions deserves more attention than it has 
hitherto received. The line that divides destitu- 
tion from crime in the young is narrow indeed, and 
as poverty and distress are far the most frequent 
sources of juvenile offences, such institutions may 
be the means of preventing much mischief, which 
it would cost the country vast sums afterwards to 
punish or to cure. There have been great improve- 
ments of late years in English prison discipline, and 
the efforts made for the reformation of convicts are 
benevolent if not always judicious ; but it would be 
cheaper, easier, and better in every way, to deal 
more with the young, instead of with confirmed 
criminals. We are glad that the question has been 
taken up by the practical philanthropists of Bir- 
mingham. The excellent and able recorder of 
Birmingham, Mr. Hill, has many sound and valu- 
able views on the subject of juvenile crime, in spite 
of his proposal, which caused some ridicule at the 
time, to seize all suspicious-looking members of 
society, and deal with them according to their 
apparent demerits. With regard to the young, we 
suppose he would recommend a corps of inspecting 
police, who, judging by physiognomy, phrenology, 
or other external marks, might lay hold of mauvais 
sujets, and prevent them becoming actual offenders. 
Better far this than the sanguinary proposals of 
Mr. Thomas Carlyle, who thinks that the rope’s 
end and the halter are not half enough used in 
modern society. We do not believe that Mr. 
Carlyle is at all jesting in what he says about the 
hanging up of culprits ; but as a matter of political 
economy as well as Christian philanthropy, we 
had better try a little more what the schoolmaster 
can do for the young of both sexes, before calling 
in the executioner. 





TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


In noticing last week the sale of a curious literary 
relic of Jean Jacques Rousseau, we stated that it 
had been purchased by a M. de Wyer, whom we 
presumed to have been some dealer, and ex- 
pressed a hope that it would fall into hands fitted 
to make the right use of a work apparently of so 
much interest and importance. We rejoice to learn 
that the party whose name had been misrepre- 
sented to us is no other than the Belgian Minister, 
M. Van de Weyer, and we have authority for 
stating that it will be edited and published by 
him, with annotations, in Paris, The manuscript, 


which we described as being written across the 
margin of a printed copy of the writer’s ‘ Emile, 
ou de |’Education,’ now proves to comprehend two 
distinct philosophical works, one written one way 
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of the page, and another the other way. From the 
well-known high literary attainments of M. Van 
de Weyer, there can be no doubt of the successful 
result of his labours. 

The University of Géttingen, through the medium 
of the Chevalier Bunsen, has conferred upon Mr. 
Samuel Phillips the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
in consideration of his high literary services. Mr. 
Phillips, who was formerly a student of the Git- 
tingen University, has been long honourably con- 
nected with English journalism, and has distin- 
guished himself by some powerful literary contri- 
butions to a leading journal, which have been 
largely circulated in this country and America in a 
collected form. Mr. Phillips is greatly respected 
among his contemporaries as a man of large heart 
and generous sympathies, and, we may add, beloved 
by all who have the pleasure of his intimate 
acquaintance. 

A statement has appeared this week in the daily 
papers, under the head of ‘Naval Intelligence,” 
to the effect that it is contemplated to send out 
one, if not two, Arctic expeditions this year, to 
follow up Captain Inglefield’s discoveries in Smith’s 
Sound, and to assist Captain Collinson in Behring’s 
Straits. We should rejoice to learn that the Ad- 
miralty really intended to equip such expeditions ; 
but beyond the fact that the Rattlesnake is about to 
proceed as a store ship to relieve the Plover in 
Behring’s Straits, and the possibility that a steamer 
may be sent, in May or June next, to communicate 
with Sir E. Belcher’s expedition in Wellington 
Channel, we have reason to know that the state- 
ment in question is entirely without foundation ; 
and we apprehend that the story of a bottle hav- 
ing been picked up on the south coast of Ireland 
during the late gales, containing a letter purport- 
ing to have been written by Sir John Franklin, is 
equally erroneous. It is quite certain that Sir John 
Franklin was at no period near the Cape Bathurst 
between Franklin Bay and the mouth of the 
Mackenzie river where the bottle was, according to 
the report, thrown overboard ; and bearing in 
mind that the expedition was supplied with cylin- 
ders for the express purpose of containing des- 
patches, it is not in the least probable that a bottle 
would have been used. 

We stated, some time ago, that the treaty be- 
tween France and England, for the protection of 


end tothe “reprinting,” asit isdelicately—“‘piracy,” 
as it is truly called, of English works in Paris. We 
have this week learned from that city that another 
good effect is rising out of it—namely, that English 
publishers of books, music, and engravings, are 
beginning to seek for a market in France, and for 
that purpose, in accordance with the provisions of 
the treaty, register those works at the Bureau de 
la Librairie of the Ministry of General Police. But 
what is rather singular is, that the greater part of 
the books thus registered are not the London edi- 
tions, but the authorized reproductions of the firm 
of Tauchnitz of Leipsic. If Messrs. Tauchnitz have 
agreements with London houses, which entitle them 
to send their reprints to all parts of the Continent, 
there is nothing to be said; but if they have not, 
there is certainly no reason why a Leipsic reprint 
should take the place in France of the original 
English work. To be sure, the prices of Messrs. 
Tauchnitz are lower than those of London ; but 
why should not English publishers do as their 
French brethren have been doing, with great suc- 
cess, for some time past—produce cheaper editions 
exclusively for Continental sale? English firms, we 
fancy, are not yet fully aware of the importance of 
France and the Continent as a market—an impor- 
tance which, from the spreading of the English 
language, and the restrictions placed on literary 
activity by recent political changes, is steadily 
yet rapidly increasing. 

The Pantheon at Paris is now once again 





the ‘Church of Saint Geneviéve.” Its formal re- | 
storation to the purposes of divine worship took | 
place on Monday last, with a good deal of religious | 
pomp.. The relics of the saint were conveyed in | 
procession, by a long train of robed priests, from | 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame to the church, where 


| they were deposited as a treasure of inestimable 


value. It would, perhaps, be ill-natured to hint 
that doubts may be entertained of their authenti- 
city, seeing that, in the sack of the churches 
which took place in 1793, every scrap or relic of 
a saint was scattered to what an Irish orator 
would call ‘‘ the wild winds of heaven.” N’importe, 
however, authentic or not, certain it is that the 
parading of them, with ‘‘solemn pomp and show,” 
through the streets of Paris, in open day, was one 
of the most extraordinary spectacles which the 
ever-changing phantasmagoria of that capital has 
yet presented. For the Parisians, as all the world 
knows, having long boasted of being, par excellence, 
sceptical and Voltairian, they have always displayed 
peculiar contempt for religious relics ; and for poli- 
tical and personal reasons, which few Englishmen 
can fully appreciate, have always professed to hate 
priests as much as his Satanic majesty is said to 
dislike holy water. Moreover, it is a positive vio- 
lation of the law for a religious procession to move 
along the streets ; and it was only in 1830 that 
for the second time the church of Saint Genevitve 
was transformed into a Pantheon, and dedicated 
‘aux grands hommes la patrie reconnaissante !” 
and that Louis Philippe solemnly inaugurated it as 
such, not at the head of a train of priests, with 
banner and crucifix and candle, chanting psalms 
and hymns, but at the head of an immense multi- 
tude, and of an armed host, singing, with burning 
enthusiasm, the fierce ‘ Marseillaise!’ Yet the 
religious procession and consecration of Monday 
passed off, not only without a voice of insult being 
raised, but, on the contrary, amidst uncovered 
heads, bended knees, and every outward sign of 
devotion. Verily tempora mutantur, and our 
Parisian friends have changed with them ! 

The ecclesiastical publications to appear under 
the title of ‘The Church Historians of England 
from Bede to Foxe,’ are about to be issued from the 
press. Between these two celebrated authors, in 
an interval of eight hundred years, there were 
many ecclesiastical annalists and historians in Eng- 
land, but their works are almost unknown except 
to afew antiquaries and authors. ‘ The History 
of Matthew Paris,’ for instance, has furnished many 
materials to church historians, but no edition of his 
work has ever been presented to the English reader. 
There are nearly thirty authors of some note in the 
projected list of publications in this series of church 
historians. Of many of these new translations will 
be given, or the old revised. Those parts of the 
histories relating only to secular affairs will be 
omitted, and notes, explanatory or illustrative, be 
appended by the editor. A new edition of ‘ Foxe’s 
Acts and Monuments’ is to be given. The books 
are to appear in volumes, published occasionally, 
at intervals extending over five or six years, by 
annual subscription, as with the publications of the 
Parker Society, the Library of Anglo-Catholic Di- 
vinity, and similar works. The Rev. John Steven- 
son, M.A., is the general editor, of whose fitness 
for the office his editions of ‘ Bede,’ ‘ The Chronicle 
of Melrose,’ ‘The Scala Chronica,’ and other his- 
torical works, give sufficient proof. It is estimated 
that the historians of the Pre-Reformation period 
will occupy eight thick octavo volumes, of about 
eight hundred pages each, and the new edition of 
‘Foxe’s Acts and Monuments’ will consist of the 
same number of volumes. The issue of the works 
will probably be in half volumes, of about four hun- 
dred pages. We wish all success to the under- 
taking, as there are few libraries that do not ex- 
hibit, at present, a deficiency in the department of 
early English church history. 

Naturalists will be glad to learn that Professor 
Rossmiissler, formerly Professor of Botany at 
Tharaud, has at length determined to complete his 
valuable work, ‘ Ikonographie der Land und Siiss- 
wasser Mollusken,’ and also to publish his long- 
announced work entitled ‘Fauna Molluscorum 
extra marinorum Europe.’ Before completing 
these works, however, he considers it necessary to 
visit some districts in the south of Europe hitherto 
little explored by botanists or conchologists, parti- 
cularly Murcia in the south-east of Spain, and the 
Balearic Islands, where he is led to expect a rich 





and valuable harvest. His own means, however, 
are not sufficient to enable him to meet the ex- 
penses of such an undertaking, which he estimates 
at about 150/. He is therefore compelled to ask 
the assistance of his more wealthy fellow-labourers 
in the field of scientific investigation, both in 
England and in France. From the latter country 
he has already received great encouragement, and 
he now writes to say that if he can be assured of 
the receipt of at least half this sum from England, 
he will be enabled to carry out his plans. We may 
add that he is most anxious to receive hints and 
queries respecting points of interest to be investi- 
gated, as to the botany, geology, and conchology 
of these regions, particularly the volcanic pheno- 
mena of the country. The letters which he has 
addressed to us prove, if his well-known reputation 
among naturalists had left any doubt on the sub- 
ject, that no one can be better qualified for the 
task he has undertaken; and we have therefore no 
hesitation in bespeaking the cordial co-operation 
and assistance of such of our scientific friends who 
take an interest in those branches of the natural 
science which Professor Rossmiissler is prepared 
to investigate. We shall have much pleasure in 
affording the means of communicating assistance or 
queries to the Professor through the intervention 
of his friends in this country. 

We lately referred with some regret to an an- 
nouncement put forth by the financial committee 
of the Ipswich Museum, stating that they were in 
debt to the amount of nearly five hundred pounds, 
and that unless the institution was taken up by the 
Town Corporation, and supported by a small 
borough rate, it must inevitably be disposed of. 
The inhabitants of Ipswich and the vicinity seem 
anxious to uphold the museum, and will doubtless 
consent to its being made a municipal institution, 
if it can be handed over to the authorities free of 
debt. H. R. H. Prince Albert has, we are informed, 
generously offered a subscription of 1001. towards 
this object, provided the other 400/. can be col- 
lected. The Ipswich Museum has been brought to 
its present equivocal state of prosperity chiefly 
under the auspices of the wealthy Quakers of that 
town, and as it is one of the main characteristics of 
this worthy sect to help a friend in distress, we 
hope they will not be found wanting in friendship 
on the present occasion. 

We have on various occasions warned our anti- 
quarian readers against spurious fabrications of 
articles of curiosity and vertu, especially of certain 
medizval seals in jet, a substance easily engraved 
or fashioned into any shape. The unprincipled 
fabricators of these objects, encouraged no doubt 
by their success among the unwary, continue to 
follow their criminal occupation, and have lately” 
attempted a higher flight. We have lately been 
shown a jet seal, bearing the head of the Emperor 
Severus, with his name and titles! We believe 
the atelier of the rogues whose ingenuity is exer- 
cised upon these counterfeits is somewhere in York- 
shire. While on this subject, we may mention 
that we have been informed that at many of the 
curiosity shops in London forged monastic and 
other medieval brass seals are kept on sale, and 
some of them being casts of real specimens, are well 
calculated to dupe the inexperienced, 

An American literary journal ‘ calculates’ that 
Mr. Thackeray’s visit to the United States will pro- 
duce to him ‘“‘some fifteen or twenty thousand 
dollars, besides the glorious time of it.” The 
places at which the lectures are being delivered, or 
for which arrangements are made, are New York, 
Providence, Rhode Island, Brooklyn, Boston, and 
applications from many other parts are received. 
The lectures are to be published by two American 
houses on the author’s leaving the country, both 
publishers paying liberally for the ‘copyright. It 
is also expected that Mr. Thackeray will write a 
book about America, a work which will be a 
“generous enjoyable one for both sides of the 
Atlantic.” We shall be glad if Mr. Thackeray 
describes brighter and better aspects of human 
nature than he even seems to have viewed in the 


Old World. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Rorat Socrety.—Dec. 9th.—Col. Sabine, V. P., 
in the chair.—It was announced that the President 
had appointed the following noblemen and gentle- 
men Vice-Presidents :—The Earl of Enniskillen, 
Lord Wrottesley, Col. Sabine, J. P. Gassiot, G. W. 
Hopkins, Esq., and Dr. Wallich.—The following 
papers were read :—‘ An Experimental Inquiry, 
undertaken with the view of ascertaining whether 
any, and what, signs of Current Electricity are ma- 
nifested in Plants during Vegetation.’ By H. G. 
Baxter. ‘On the relation of Cardioids to Ellipses.’ 
By J. Jopling. 

16th.—J. P. Gassiot, Esq., V.P., in the chair.— 
The following paper was read :—‘ On the Solution 
of Urinary Calculi in dilute Saline Fluids at the 
Temperature of the Body by the aid of Electricity.’ 
By Dr. Bence Jones, F.R.S. 


GrocraPHicaL—Dec. 13th.—Sir R. I. Murchi- 
son, President, in the chair.—Capt. H. Strachey, 
L. Powell, and W. Macleod, Esqrs., were elected 
Fellows.—The papers read were—one by Capt. 
Butakof, of the Imperial Russian Navy, ‘ On his 
late Survey of the Sea of Aral,’ and one by Capt. 
H. Strachey, ‘On the Geographical Results of his 
Expedition into Western Tibet,’—for which this 
ig the Victoria gold medal was awarded to him 

the Society.—The following is an abstract of 

apt. Strachey’s paper.—West Nari, which is the 
western extremity of all Tibet, comprising the 
Chinese province of Narikhorsum and the prin- 
cipalities of Ladak and Balti, is situated on the 
southern margin of the South Asiatic, or Turkish 
watershed, dividing the Turkish or Central Asian 
from the Indian basin of drainage, and separated 
from India Proper by the Indian watershed which 
runs along the track of the Himalaya, and collects 
the intermediate Tibetan drainage into the heads 
of one or two of the chief Indian rivers. The 
table-land of West Nari has a length of 600 miles 
S.E. and N.N.W., and a mean breadth of 90,000 
square miles between the two watersheds of 150, 
—making an area of 90,000 square miles. The 
surface, though deeply corrugated with mountains 
and valleys in detail, is laid out almost horizontally 
in its general relief, at a mean elevation of nearly 
three miles; the highest summits rising four or five, 
whilst the lowest depressions are still from one to 
two miles above the sea-level. The accumulation 
of old alluvial deposits in the hollows of the moun- 
tains, up to heights of 16,000 feet or more, form 
the wide open valleys or plains of the pastoral up- 
lands, chiefly in the eastern province of Narikhor- 
sum, and their destruction (or absence) the deep 
and narrow valleys of the agricultural lowlands, 
chiefly in Ladak and Balti, below 14,000 feet. The 
prevailing directions of the main mountain-ranges 
are almost $.8.E. and N.N.W.; the average height 
of their summits 20,000 feet; of their passes, 18,000 
to 19,000; and the highest measured peaks are 
from 22,000 to 25,500. The valleys are for the 
most part very narrow, especially in the lowlands, 
where they hardly average above one-fourth of 
a mile in breadth; a few of the widest being 
from one to three miles, with occasional expansions 
to five or six, and some of the narrowest not a 
furlong. The upland valleys are often more open ; 
but among these even wide expanded plains are 
the exception to the rule. The bottoms have every 
variety of elevation from 4500 feet, which is the 
lowest point of the gorge by which the Indus 
leaves Tibet, to 16,000 feet, where they begin to 
emerge into mere mountain ravines: their longer 
slopes are very moderate, averaging about thirty 
feet per mile in the lowlands, and less in the up- 
lands. The most remarkable of all the valleys, 
and an exception to the ordinary formation, is 
Guge, in the S.W. of Narikhorsum, where the 
usual dense mass of mountain gives place to a 


the great central ravine of the Sutlej, with a depth 

of 2000 and 8000 feet; and the ravine of the 

Sutlej itself probably attains the depth of a vertical 

mile at its lower end. The drainage of the West 

Nari is divided between the Sutlej and Indus, the 

basin of the former occupying almost 17,000 

square miles in the southern quarter, and the 

latter as much of the rest as is known to us. The 

longest trunk of the Tibetan Indus, which runs all 

through the middle of the country, measured from 

its lowest Tibetan point, at the west end of the 

Balti, is probably 700 miles ; of which the lower 

500 has been explored and mapped throughout, 

the next 100 well ascertained, and the remainder 

is conjectural: but the source of the greatest 

volume lies in the head of the river of Zangskar in 

South Ladak, only 450 miles from the lowest 

Tibetan point, or but two-thirds of the longest 

course. The furthest active sources of the Sutlej 

are about 250 miles from the lowest Tibetian point 
of the river, where it enters Upper Kunawar, and 

thus includes 50 miles of intermittent drainage 

through the fresh-water lakes of Kangri; but the 
furthest head of the basin is more than 300 miles 
distant,—probably near the furthest source of the 
Indus,—the drainage of the uppermost part stag- 

nating in a salt lake. These rivers are of small 
volume compared with those on the Indian side of 
the Himalaya, and they are too shallow or rapid for 
any navigation. The Indus ceases to be fordable 
below the conflux of the river from Zangskar ; the 
waterway of its bridges seldom exceeds 100 feet ; 
its fall averages 20 or 25 feet per mile through 
Ladak and Balti, and much less in Narikhorsum. 

Not less than 12,000 square miles of West Nari are 
drained by lakes, —in connexion, however, with the 
basins of the rivers, —those with an active effluence 
being fresh water, and those without it salt. The 
chief fresh-water lakes are Mapham and Langah, 

or Manasarowar and Rakas Tal, at a height of 
15,200 feet in Kangri, in the S.E. of Narikhorsum : 
the two are close together, with a channel of 
effluence from the former to the latter lake, and 
an intermittent discharge through a marshy hollow 
from the latter into the head of the Sutlej; each 
of them has an area of 150 square miles, and 
they drain together a basin of 4000 or 5000 
square miles. The largest salt-water lake is the 
Pangong, which draws a basin of 6000 or 7000 
square miles in Rudak, in the north-west of Narik- 
horsum (and the adjoining parts of Ladak). The 
lake itself, at a height of 14,000 feet, has an area 
of some 300 square miles, being probably 100 
miles long, but only 3 or 4 wide: it has several 
effluents of some volume in summer, but no 
effluence, being separated from a feeder of the 
northern Indus by a low valley watershed of 100 
vertical feet or so. Its water is a strong solution 
of a bitter salt,—--probably Epsom salts. Glaciers 
are not so common on the Tibetan table-land as in 
the Indian Himalaya; but they occur on the Turkish 
watershed, in the north of Ladak and Balti, and 
some of these at the head of the northern Indus 
are liable to periodical debacles, which cause floods 
that devastate the valleys of that river through a 
course of 300 miles. One of these floods, in 1835, 
destroyed whole villages ; rising to a height of ten 
feet where the valley was five or six miles wide, 
and travelling at the rate of twenty-five miles 
an hour, 200 miles below its origin. The climate 
of West Nari, between latitude 30° and 36°, ap- 
proximates in temperature to that of Northern 
Europe between 55° and 70°. The town of Le, 
at a height of 12,000 feet, in lat. 34°, which may 
be taken as an average of the inhabited valleys, 
has a mean temperature of, perhaps, 15° for the 
coldest month, 60° for the warmest, and 38° for the 
whole year,—the extreme winter minimum being 
below zero, and the summer maximum about 70°. 
At this place the earth is not frozen below the sur- 
face even in the middle of winter. At a height of 





great alluvial plateau from 90 to 120 miles long, 


and 15 to 60 broad, making a triangular area | 
of 4500 square miles, elevated from 15,000 to 


16,000 feet. But the continuity of the plain is 
destroyed by a number of large ravines which run 
from the foot of the surrounding mountains to join 


15,000 feet, it appears to freeze every night of 
the year. The force of the sun’s rays is very great ; 
the thermometer exposed thereto having been seen 
up to 140°, and 80° above the temperature of the 
air in the shade. The climate is excessively dry, 





and the snow amounting only to twenty inches in 
the year,—many of the falls being scarcely more 
than the hoar-frosts of moister climates, and none 
exceeding four inches in twelve hours. The snow- 
line attains an extreme height of nearly 20,000 feet 
in the central and northern parts of the table-land, 
but on the Indian watershed descends to about 
18,000 feet. 


ETHNOLOGICAL.— Dec. 8th.—W. Spence, Esq., in 
the chair.—W. Glasse, Esq. was elected a Fellow, 
—A paper ‘On the Phonology and Orthography of 
the Zoolic and kindred Dialects in Southern Africa,’ 
by the Rev. Dr. J. Adamson of Cape Town, was 
read. After giving the alphabet of the Zoolic lan- 
guage, and referring to the character and sounds of 
the various letters of which it is composed, the 
vowels, consonants, and diphthongs, the author of 
the paper proceeded to describe that peculiarity of 
the language of Southern Africa to which the term 
click has been given.—‘‘ The clicks, clucks, or clacks 
are 2 kind of sound unknown as a part of language 
except in Southern Africa, and of such a peculiar 
nature that a foreigner finds it difficult to make or 
describe them.” The author states the clicks may 
be divided into three general classes, according to 
the organs chiefly employed in making them : thus 
we have the dental, the palatal, and the lateral 
click. 1. The dental click is made by placing the 
tongue firmly upon the front teeth, and withdraw- 
ing it suddenly with a suction. 2. The palatal 
click is so called from its being made by pressing 
the tongue closely upon the roof of the mouth, and 
withdrawing it suddenly, so as to produce a sharp 
quick noise, a smack or clack. 3. The lateral click 
is so called from its being made by the tongue in 
conjunction with the double teeth. Each of these 
classes of clicks has at least three slight modifica- 
tions, which the author says may be termed the 
nasal, the guttural, and the naso-guttural click ; 
these must be regarded as merely slight varieties 
of the three chief simple clicks.—A most lively and 
animated discussion followed the reading of Dr. 
Adamson’s paper, in which many of the Fellows of 
the Society and visitors present took part. 





Statistical. — 20th Dec. -— Lord Overstone, 
President, in the chair.—Lord Alfred Churchill, 
Dr. Bascome, and five other candidates, were 
elected Fellows of the Society. Dr. Guy read a 
paper ‘ On the relation of the price of wheat to the 
revenue.’ The object of this paper was to test the 
soundness of the theory which closely connects the 
price of wheat and the state of the revenue as 
cause and effect. The author commenced by stating 
that he had been induced to investigate the sub- 
ject by the very strong opinion expressed by the 
late Mr. Porter in favour of a close dependence of 
the revenue on the price of wheat, an opinion from 
which some facts which had come under his (Dr. 
Guy’s) notice led him to dissent. The paper was 
fully illustrated by tables, and its conclusions are 
embodied in the following summary :—1. The in- 
fluence of the price of wheat on the revenue is not 
such as to establish a very close and uniform rela- 
tion between the one and the other; for equal 
prices of wheat do not coincide with equal amounts 
of revenue, nor equal amounts of revenue with 
equal prices of wheat, while cycles of years of rising 
and falling prices are found to correspond with 
diminishing and increasing amounts of revenue 
indifferently; and even those numerical results 
which seem to indicate the closest relation between 
the price of wheat and the revenue, display excep- 
tions and irregularities which tend to impair the 
evidence they afford. 2. A comparison of groups 
of years of high and of low prices of wheat, issues 
in a result highly favourable to the theory that 
the price of wheat exercises a marked influence on 
the revenue; and this is especially the case when 
the years immediately following those of high or of 
low prices are substituted for the years coinciding 
with them. 3. The result of these comparisons is 


rendered still more striking when that portion of 
the revenue which is derived from wheat and wheat 
flour is subtracted from the total nett ordinary 








rain not falling at all in any appreciable quantity, 


revenue, and this correction has, at the same time, 
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the effect of removing the exceptions and diminish- 
ing the amount of the irregularities just referred 
to. 4. When, however, the amount of the revenue 
in different years is subjected to the necessary cor- 
rection of taxes imposed or reduced, and the years 
of successful or unsuccessful financial operations 
are compared with the price of wheat, the results 
are again rendered fluctuating and irregular, the 
injurious effect of a very high price being more 
apparent than the favourable effect of a very low 
price. 5. If we could safely assume the relation 
between the price of wheat and the revenue in the 
year following to be the true relation, then the 
measure of that relation would be, in round num- 
bers, 80000. to 14,000/. of revenue for every rise or 
fall of one shilling in the price of wheat. The 
precise figures will be found in the last column of 
the annexed table, which presents the relation of 
the price of wheat to the revenue in its most 
favourable aspect, and without those corrections 
for taxes reduced or imposed, or increase of popu- 
lation, which were introduced into other tables 
contained in the paper, with the effect of so mate- 
rially modifying the results, 
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The paper led to considerable discussion, in which 
Mr. Tooke, Mr. Holt Mackenzie, and Mr. Farr 
took part. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—Geographical, 8} p.m.—(1. Capt. W. Allen, R.N., 
on the Feasibility of forming a Canal between 
the Gulf of Akabé and the Dead Sea; 2. Out- 
lines of a Journey in Palestine in 1852, by the 
Rev. Dr. E. Robinson and others; 3. Chev. 
Van de Velde, of the Royal Dutch Navy, on 
Latest Researches in Syria and Palestine.) 

— British Architects, 8 p.m. 

— London Institution, 7 p.m.—(Rev. Wm. Scoresby, 

on Whale Fishery and the Arctic Regions.) 

— School of Mines.—(Mechanics, 1 p.m.)—(Geo- 

logy, 3 p.m.) 

Tuesday.—Banking Institute, 6 p-m.—(Leone Levi, Esq., 
author of ‘Commercial Law, its Principles and 
Administration,’ on the State of the Mercantile, 
Maritime, and Bankruptcy Laws of the United 
Kingdom.) 

Medical and Chirurgical, 8 p.m. 

Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. 

Zoological, 9 p.m. 

Syro-Egyptian, 8} p.m.—(1. Mr. Abington, De- 
scription of a Babylonian Public Signet; 2. 
Description of a Supposed Assyrian Com- 
memorative Cylinder.) 

— — School of Mines.—(Chemistry, 11 a.m.) 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m. 

—  . Graphic, 8 p.m. 

_ Pharmaceutical, 8} p.m. 

—  Ethnological, 8} p.m.—(1. Dr. Thomas R. Hey- 
wood Thomson, R.N., Observations on some 
of the Aboriginal Tribes of New Holland; 2. 
Cardenas, on the Darien Indians, communi- 
cated by Dr. Hodgkin.) 

Literary Fund, 3 p.m. 

R. 8. Literature, 45 p.m. 

Archeological Association, 8} p.m. 

School of Mines.—(Metallurgy, 11 a.m.)—(Me- 
chanics, 1 p.m.)—(Geology, 3 p.m.) 

Thursday.—Royal, 8} p.m. 

—  Antiquaries, 8 p.m, 

— London Institution, 7 p.m.—(Mr. E. W. Brayley, 

Jun., on Physical Geography.) 
School of Mines.— (Chemistry, 11 a.m.) 

Friday.— Astronomical, 8 p.m. 

— School of Mines.—(Metallurgy, 11 a.m.)—(Me- 

chanics, 1 p.m.)—(Geology, 3 p.m.) 

Saturday.—Medical, 8 p.m. 

— Musical Institute, 8} p.m. 

— Asiatic, 8 p.m.—(Professor Wilson, on the 

Vedas.) 


Pitt 








FINE ARTS. 
APSLEY HOUSE. 


WELLINGTON, borne to his last home by a nation 
in tears, sleeps well, and not alone in his glory. 
In the same crypt—how small for so much great- 
ness!—crumbles all that could die of immortal 
Nelson ; and both, eloquent in the grave, bid 
Englishmen to do their duty, as they did: this 
indeed will be no easy task. Nature, ‘a thrifty 
goddess, is chary of her finest issues.” Centuries 
roll on ere she calls forth such masterpieces as 
decide the destinies of the world—such spirits come 
like shadows and so depart, having done their 
meteor deeds. The career of the heirs to names 
familiar as household gods, is to be run on a dif- 
ferent course; and the position of the sons of such 
fathers is proud indeed, but especially difficult. 
Meantime the present Duke has made the good 
start, and won golden opinions since his succession. 
With a deep and feeling appreciation of his sire’s 
fame, he has shown his readiness to advance every- 
thing that can best honour his memory. The heir, 
indeed, to his title and estates, he has considered 
himself a joint-heir with us all, in regard to what- 
ever tends to our participation in the Great Duke 
as a public property. Anticipating the general and 
reverential curiosity to visit scenes and objects 
personally connected with one so long this nation’s 
pride and bulwark, beacon and example, he has 
now unlocked the door of those chambers in which 
his father’s days and nights were spent in his 
country’s cause, and has spread before our eyes the 
trophies of a hundred victories, and the golden 
offerings of grateful kings and people ; his hum- 
blest fellow-subject is now permitted to see those 
Relics, gilded with his glory, by which posterity 
will in some wise realize the Great Captain’s ex- 
istence, and be assured that he was not a myth— 
the fiction of historical romance, but one who 
actually lived among us, our tower of strength. 

We were favoured by his Grace with an invita. 
tion to a private view of Apsley House on Thurs- 
day last, and have much pleasure in informing our 
readers that the public will be permitted to enjoy 
a similar treat every Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday mornings of this present month, from ten 
till three o’clock ; the admission tickets are to be 
applied for by writing, with name and address, to 
Mr. Mitchell, No. 33, Old Bond-street. While it is 
scarcely possible for us to do adequate justice to 
this large subject in so short a time and space, 
our epitome will, we trust, be correct, and the pearls 
of price found to be pointed out. 

Apsley Houseis so called from the Chancellor Henry 
Bathurst Lord Apsley, by whom it was built some 
eighty years ago, on the site of the Pillars of Her- 
cules, a public inn, at which Squire Western is 
said to have put up, and where an apple woman cer- 
tainly kept a stall, and compelled the legal lord, 
who had omitted, before he built, purchasing her 
interest, to pay a very heavy ground rent. In 
1820, the mansion was bought of the Marquis of 
Wellesley, by his brother the late Duke, who em- 
ployed Messrs. Wyatt to recase the exterior and 
construct the grand gallery. The iron window 
shutters date from the Reform Bill, when the per- 
son and house of the Great Captain were insulted by 
a populace, of whose dishonour they bear record. 

The portions which belonged to the original 
house appear disproporticnate since the additions ; 
the impression of want of size is increased by the 
colossal statue of Napoleon, by Canova, which is 
“‘ cribbed and confined” at the foot of the staircase. 
Victory is in the hand of this laurel-crowned demi- 
god ; yet the forms are heavy and clumsy, the head 
too small, and the resemblance imperfect. Napo- 
leon is said to have been displeased with the nude 
and classical character, and to have wished to be 
rather handed down to posterity as he was, in his 
real redingote grise. This statue, given by the Allied 
Sovereigns to his great conqueror, is indeed an 
emblem of the uncertainty of human prosperity. 

The visitor, on arriving, passes to the right intoa 


simple shabby waiting room, with marble busts of | 


Pitt, Lord Castlereagh, Mr. Perceval, and others ; 
a poor equestrian statuette in bronze of the late 








Duke contrasts with a spirited whole length of 
Bliicher, copied from that by Rauch now at Breslau. 
Ascending the staircase into the Piccadilly Drawing 
Room, the well-known red-coated Chelsea Pensioners, 
by Wilkie, and the blue-jacketed companion, Green- 
wich Pensioners, by Burnet, front the street ; the 
former is somewhat chalky, streaky, and wants tone 
and harmony, the latter is painted with more force. 
Over the fire-place hangs a portrait of the famous 
Duke of Marlborough, and opposite is Van Amburg 
lording it in the iron-barred cage of wild beasts, by 
Landseer, the triumph of intellectual power over 
brute force ; below this isa charming Jan Steen, 
in which a physician feels the pulse of a love- 
sick Metzu-like maiden. In the next Drawing Room 
are hard and French copies, by Bonnemaison, of the 
four celebrated Raphaels at Madrid ; the Spasimo 
de Sicilia, or Saviour bearing the Cross, the Virgin, 
Tobit and the Fish, the Pearl, and the Visitation ; 
among the portraits, that of Soult, over the door, 
is to be observed, cunning and ordinary in charac- 
ter, and that of Perceval, pale, sickly, and intel- 
lectual ; two also of Napoleon, of which that in 
scarlet uniform represents him as young ; here is 
placed the Melton Hunt by Grant, which appealed 
to all the sympathies of the great Duke, who joyed 
in the chase’s mimic war with true sportsman’s 
spirit. 

On entering the Picture Gallery, all will admit 
how difficult it is to speak very critically on the 
different paintings ; the wooden barriers prevent a 
close examination of many, while a faulty crowded 
arrangement, and an ill-contrived insufficient light, 
militates against more. It would seem that our 
Wyatts and Co. forget that pictures should be seen, 
and here, as at Pridgewater House and elsewhere, 
the soul and substance of the gallery is sacrificed to 
architectural elevations and the vagaries of uphol- 
sterers ; the profusion of gilding, and yellow damask 
panelings and draperies, princely and palatial in 
their proper places, and admirable as accessories, 
here do infinite injury to the principals, the ancient 
pictures, which hang like black spots on the gaudy 
background. The Grand Gallery, 90 feet long, 
is better suited for a state reception than an exhi- 
bition; here the memorable Waterloo Banquets 
were celebrated, and the chair in which the victor 
sat is still placed in front of the central mantel- 
piece. The saloon is gorgeous, decorated a@ la 
Louis XIV.; the walls are tapestried with mirrors 
and pictures ; around are ranged candelabras and 
vases of porphyry, the gifts of the sovereigns of 
Russia and Sweden ; above lowers a heavy over-gilt 
roof, a pseudo-skylight, through which the imperfect 
light struggles. Among the pictures, the Spanish, 
as might be expected, are remarkable. The speci- 
mens, with some others in the gallery, were taken 
on the battle-field of Vittoria, having been carried 
off from the royal collections by Joseph Bonaparte. 
Thecaptor, when heascertained their value, proposed 
their restoration to Ferdinand VII., who waived 
his claim to such spolia opima. Those by Velasquez 
are very fine: observe the Aguador, or Water 
Carrier of Seville, an early picture painted in the 
broadest style ; next remark a superb portrait of a 
middle aged man with mustachios, said, incorrectly, 
to be the painter himself; and above all a wonderful 
Pope Innocent XI., which kills everything with its 
lifelike power and individuality. This picture, in 
spite of its sober pinks, does good battleto the neigh- 
bouring and capital Vandermeulen. In it a party 
of mounted cavaliers, arrayed in peerlike robes, 
with white marriage favours on their breasts, pass 
by a prelate, who blesses them from a balcony; the 
rich reds tell well against the hazy sky. Nearer the 
pope hangs the celebrated Christ in the Garden, of 
Correggio, captured also at King Joseph’s rout at 
Vittoria. Seldom hasso much great art, as Waagen 
says, been concentrated in so smalla space. The 
barriers render it difficult to be approached, and 
the plate glass with which it is protected renders it 
more difficult to be examined nicely : the reflections 
and light-catchings interfere with the subject and 
treatment. A flower-chapleted bust, on the 
mantel-piece, is interesting, as being the portrait of 
Pauline Bonaparte, by Canova, and presented by 
the artist to the late Duke. 
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Among the many first-rate Dutch pictures, 
observe two by Vander Leyden—a lust, or country- 
house, anda street scene with trees and a canal. 
Among the larger portraits, one of our Bloody Mary, 
in silk and golden brocade, and possibly by Antonio 
Moro, is very prominent ; and opposite hangs a fine 
full-length of a sovereign, in black and gold armour, 

lacing his hand on acrown. Behind the Duke’s 
Gane seat is a replica of the noble equestrian 
Charles I. with his Equerry D’Epernon, which is at 
Windsor. The large Murillo, representing a beggar 
woman with a mess of pottage, and a Spanish lad, 
is, if true, painted in his hardish and early style ; 
nor isthe Roman nose of the hag at all Andalusian. 
There is an excellent Jan Steen, where the matron 
of the house falls asleep after over-junketing, and a 
general advantage is taken over her by the merry 
party ; also a nice Adrian Ostade—a boorish revel, 
with shed and ninepins. A pair by Wouvermans, 
with the usual white horse, and full of airand nature, 
deserve notice ; as likewise two little Claudes, of 
which the sea piece is the truest. There isa grace- 
ful al fresco dance by Watteau, a small but curious 
Annunciation, of the M. Angelo school, and many 
Bolognese and Venetian portraits and pictures, 
which our limits compel us to omit. 

In the next, or Small Drawing-room, amid speci- 
mens of Malachite and Sévres, are portraits of 
Alexander, in his favourite leaning-forward atti- 
tude, and a full-sized William IV., by Wilkie, 
painted with much effect, barring the feeble face, 
which poorly contrasts with the fine brow of Lord 
Wellesley, in his full robes of the Garter ; opposite 
hangs another Napoleon, and nearer the window, 
the portrait of Lady Lyndhurst, by Wilkie, which 
was damaged by a stone thrown during the Reform 
riot ; her conventional mantilla, lined with red, is 
such as never was seen or worn in Spain. 

The next, the Striped Drawing-room, altogether is 
military: around Allen’s view of The Battle of 
Waterloo, taken from Napoleon’s position, hang 
full-length portraits of the victor’s gallant comrades, 
Beresford, Lynedoch, and Anglesea, escorted by 
smaller but speaking sketches of other officers ; 
amid them, Nelson, by Beechy;‘and far too larg: in 
form, represents the sister service. 

The visitor now descends by a back staircase to 
the ground-floor, and passes, through a rabbit- 
warren of dark, ill-contrived, box and paper en- 
cumbered passages, into a plain room ; here is a 
glaring portrait of the present beautiful Duchess, by 
Gambardella, all blue and red velvet, vases, and 
flowers. 

The next, the China-rooms, are fitted round with 
glazed cases, in which the porcelain services pre- 
sented by the Austrian, Prussian, and Bourbon 
kings are put away ; their style is classical, with 
illustrations referring to the Duke’s battles :«some 
of the cameos are excellently painted ; here, also, 
is the silver Portuguese plateau, used at the Water- 
loo Banquet, studded with figures of Fame, under 
palm-tree branches, trumpeting the Great Captain’s 
chief triumphs, which also are recorded on separate 
pillars, each surmounted by a winged Victory. 

The Wellington Shield, designed by Stothard, 
and some fine bronze busts of Henri Quatre, Tu- 
renne, Condé, and others, complete the scene. 

We now approach the sanctum sanctorum, the 
very rooms the great Duke occupied, and which 
have not been changed in the least since the day 
he quitted them never to return. The ante or 
Secretary's Room is small, but has indeed a working 
look. It is plain to plainness, no nook or corner 
dedicated to aught save the business in hand. On 
a table at the end of the chamber stands a use- 
worn, weather-beaten, deal box, with a common 
iron lock : this humble article followed the Great 
Captain in all his fortunes, the faithful receptacle 
of his nearest secrets; on it he wrote, and in 
it he kept all his most important papers and 
documents, and its safety—for it was missing 
more than once — was ever uppermost in his 
thoughts. In this rude husk every one of his 
immortal despatches once have been enclosed 
—a casket no less to be valued henceforward than 
the gem-studded one of Darius, in which Alexander 
the Great deposited the works of Homer. The 


Duke's Private Room comes next, and also remains 

exactly as he left it. Amid the apparent confusion 

of multitudinous objects, a spirit of real method, 

meaning, and order is evident : on one table lie his 

overcoats of various thickness, and suited to the 

weather of each day ; close at hand are courier 

valises, which bear the marks of having seen ser- 

vice, and are ready for the immediate reception and 

forwarding of pressing communications. A small 

equestrian statuette of the Queen marks the polar 
star of his course, and his affectionate personal 

regard for his Sovereign, to serve whom was his first 
duty and pleasure, and whose approbation was his 
all-sufficing reward. Near the fire-place two chro- 
nometers tell his appreciation of time, and of 
punctuality the soul of business ; above the mantel- 
piece hangs a profile of his daughter-in-law the 
present Duchess, a drawing of Lady Jersey, and a 
cast of Jenny Lind; below are ranged small plas- 
ter casts of Napoleon, as Consul, with their eagle- 
look, and of Chancellors Brougham and Lyndhurst, 
in full-bottomed wigs ; and near them an alabaster 
and gold Burmese idol. The red-leathered sofa re- 
tains its place, with two prints of himself, one by 
Count d’Orsay, and another of Lieutenant Wag- 
horn; and the spirit of this poorly requited origi- 
nator of the overland route—if there be conscious- 
ness in the grave—may be somewhat. soothed by 
this juxtaposition of honour. The desk at which 
the Duke wrote standing, the arm-chair in which 
he read and reposed; the plain, round, mahogany 
bureau, the glass screen, the double windows to 
secure quiet, the piles of books, papers, red boxes, 
—all remain unchanged, he alone, the mainspring, 
is gone for ever. The workmanlike character of 
this lion’s den is not to be mistaken ; there is no 
show or tinsel—all is sterling and substantial, 
and indicative of masculine nerve and sinew, mind, 
intention, and reality ; while gildings and brocades 
dazzle above stairs in saloons destined for state and 
receptions, this private suite, part and parcel of 
himself, is stamped with all the Spartan simplicity 
of greatness which characterized its occupant. Non 
sibi sed patrie vixit. A more touching scene, or one 
where the religio loci and associations hover fre- 
quent and interesting, cannot be conceived ; and 
these sentiments increase as we pass into the con- 
fined, scarcely furnished room or barrack closet, 
where, wearied with the sufficiency of each day’s 
work, he laid his head on the pillow of a narrow 
French single bed, with green curtains, and sur- 
rendered himself to Nature’s sweet comforter. His 
dressing-room adjoined above ; above the fireplace 
hang two drawings of his beautiful daughter-in-law, 
and over the door two poor prints, one of a Russian 
general, with a name none can pronounce or spell ; 
the other of an engineer, placed there, just as he 
said, ‘‘to be out of the way.” <A side door opens 
into the garden, screened by hollies from the 
public gaze: here the Duke was accustomed to 
take an early stroll ere he breakfasted ; the win- 
dows outside are protected by iron bars, with a 
sentry-box and dark-lantern ready, fit precautions 
to make assurance doubly sure. Those who depart 
slowly by his “‘customed walk,” where he alone is 
missing, may well ponder on this remarkable resi- 
dence of the Nobleman, the Captain, and the 
Statesman. All that can conduce to fitting repre- 
sentation due to position, is no less consulted than 
the effective energetic official appliances and appur- 
tenances, while the campaigning absence of luxu- 
rious comforts mark the iron, hardy soldier, long 
used to brave the battle and the bivouack ; above 
all towers the colossal Idea of the Man himself,— 


“* —_ take him for all in all, 
We ne’er shall look upon his like again,” 


MR. COCKERELL’S LECTURE. 


THE opening lecture, by the Professor of Architec- 
ture, was delivered on Wednesday evening at the 
Royal Academy, and was well attended. The 
lecturer commenced the subject by pointing out the 
dangers to which the study of the art was exposed, 
on the one hand, from the ill-guided fluctuations of 
popular taste, and, on the other, from the caprices 





of its professors, and showed the necessity of a 


fixed and strict system in this as in all other 
branches of human science. The equal dangers of 
overstrained theory and of unregulated practice 
had to be met by the establishment of general 
rules, which it was the peculiar province of an 
academy to assert. Such an institution was the 
depository and propagator, but not necessarily the 
hot-bed, of genius ; and as the regular and every- 
day productions of nature were the chief sources of 
our sustenance, so it was from the steady pursuit 
of science in its beaten tracks that the most useful 
results were to be apprehended. 

Amongst the particular studies recommended to 
the architect, the Professor especially urged the 
necessity of an acquaintance with nature, in all its 
forms and in every degree, as well for its me- 
chanism and uses as for its beauty. The cases of 
the common straw and the pollard oak were in- 
stanced as specimens of strength combined with 
economy of material, and remarked that the pecu- 
liar property of mechanical construction, by which 
a single wheat-straw was enabled to support 
a weight of fifteen pounds, as shown last year by 
Professor Cooper, was extensively applied in the 
Exhibition Building. The sagacity of that patentee 
was to be admired, who, remarking the position of 
the layers that make up the shell of the limpet, 
and the angle of its formation, applied both deduc- 
tions to the construction of shields for the protec- 
tion of vessels from the sea. The resistance of an 
egg-shell, derived from its peculiar shape, was 
worthy of notice, which, though difficult to be 
crushed in the hand, could be penetrated immedi- 
ately by a pin’s point. The necessary qualifica- 
tions of temper and disposition, and the proper 
courses of study, having been pointed out, the 
lecturer proceeded to mention those authors whose 
study, next to that of nature, was particularly 
necessary to the beginner. The great masters 
were to be viewed as those who centre in them- 
selves most of those valuable points of practice 
which have proved most reasonable and acceptable 
to the public eye, who give those formulas which 
are necessary in order to gratify the general taste ; 
the general rule being, that invention is to be re- 
strained, but an appropriate application of old 
ornament encouraged. 

First in the rank of authors comes Vitruvius, 
who is to be considered as embodying the views of 
the Greeks, the conclusions arrived at by Socrates 
and Plato, and which were more fully explained by 
Aristotle, the ancients being for the most part con- 
stant in their theories, and their system the result of 
the concurrence of many powerful minds. He was 
also the compiler of the collected works of forty-two 
ancient writers, having been: appointed keeper of 
military engines by Augustus, and having access 
to the libraries collected by that emperor. The 
number of commentators on Vitruvius has been 
forty-four, « <«fficient proof of his merit, who 
must be considered the master of his art, though 
not altogether free from the charge of dulness, and 
of having written ‘‘for the Latins Greek, and for 
the Greeks§Latin.” These commentators, writing 
each in the spirit of his own time, in interpreting 
the text according to their own views, are an 
excellent and striking test of the progress and 
style of architecture at various ages. Many 
wrote at the period of the Revival, and some 
during the prevalence of the magnificent taste of 
Louis XIV. The English translation of Willett 
is correct and valuable. There is evidence 
that the works of Vitruvius were consulted in the 
days of Athelstan and William the Conqueror, and 
that the architects of that day fancied, at any rate, 
that they were practising in conformity with his 
rules. When we consider that, with the exception 
of a few scattered notices in Pliny and other 
writers, we have no other written record of the 
views of the ancients on this subject, the vast in- 
terest of Vitruvius’s work can only be fairly esti- 
mated. 

Next in point of importance came the work of 
Alberti, ‘De re dificatoria,’ published in 1485. 
This author was as lively, and in many places 
grand and magnificent, as Vitruvius was uninterest- 








ing. He was an architect of the Revival, and built 
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the church of S. Andrea, at Mantua. He was also 
employed by the Pope to repair the north wall of 
the old basilica of St, Peter’s, which was suffering 
from the pressure of the lean-to roof against the 
wall above the pillars—producing an injury which 
afterwards led to the rebuilding of the cathedral of 
St. Peter in its present condition. 

Professor Cockerell announced the continuation 
of this subject in his succeeding lectures. 


The History of the Painters of all Nations. By M. 
Charles Blanc (late“ Directeur des Beaux Arts” of 
France.) The Illustrations executed under the 
direction of M. Armengaud of Paris. Edited 
by M. Digby Wyatt. Part IV. John Cassell. 

Tus history has now reached its fourth number, 

and promises to carry out the design of being a 

record of individuals taken from every known 

school of painting. Spain appears in the person 
of Murillo ; Flanders has furnished David Teniers 
the younger ; whilst Holland, only partially repre- 
sented by Rembrandt, who did no more than bor- 
row the accidental forms and features of a northern 
climate wherewith to embody the Italian ideas 
inspired by Caravaggio, now finds a truer ex- 
ponent in Jacob Ruysdael of Haarlem. The pro- 
jectors of a work of so extensive a range as the 
present have unusual difficulties before them ; and 
until some of the schools of Italy or some of the 
more ancient painters have come under the review 
of M. Blane, it will be difficult to say whether their 
success will be commensurate with their design. 
The names we have mentioned as having already 
appeared, are not only of European interest, which 
command attention equally in Vienna and St. Pe- 
tersburg as in Paris and London, but they are 
those the materials for whose history do not lie very 
far asunder, or require much research. Accordingly 
it implies no great merit, though it is highly satis- 
factory to observe how completely the details of 
the life of Ruysdael have been entered into. It 
must be acknowledged that by the joint efforts of 
the historian and editor, the best of the modern 
criticisms have been brought together, both anti- 
quarian as relating to the life of the painter, 
and artistic with respect to his work. The remarks 
of certain modern French and German critics, more 
distinguished for the quickness and warmth of 
their perceptions than the extent of their know- 

ledge, heighten and adorn the paragraphs of M. 

Blanc ; whilst the editor, in some judicious notes, 

relies upon the more substantial and recognised 

merits of Bryan, Waagen, and Kugler. 

The more salient points of the artist’s history may 
be briefly enumerated. Born at Haarlem, in 1640, 
the son of a picture-frame maker, he was thrown 
at an early age into intercourse with the celebrities 
of a period fertile in great men. Berghem, Wou- 
vermans, Pynaker, and others less familiar, were 
constantly within his sphere of observation ; but 
notwithstanding his natural predilections, after the 
termination of his university course, he graduated 
in medicine. A painting of his, described as by 
Dr. Jacob Ruysdael, appearing in a catalogue of 
1720, confirms the testimony of Houbraken to this 
fact ; but the period at which he resigned the 
scalpel for the brush is not known. The influence 
of Aldert van Everdingen on the style of Ruysdael 
has been always acknowledged ; whilst the gay 
groups of Berghem’s joyous and most real-looking 
peasants and cattle, which appear in the land- 
scapes of the former, offer a striking contrast to 
the profoundand sombre feelings that reign through- 
out his delineations of nature. It has been truly 
said by M. Blanc, that the most mediocre master 
would have sufficed to teach Ruysdael the practical 
part of his profession—his genius would accom- 
plish all the rest. Had it not been so, we should 
not at this day, and with our vastly increased 
knowledge of the physical constituents of nature, 
still look with delight and wonder at these paint- 
ings, distinguished for their profound and accurate 
sentiment, and striking in their originality, whilst 
they share the general national expression. Ruysdael’s 
works prove him to have been a melancholy and 
abstracted dreamer, who found no remedy for the 
gloom that oppressed him in the haunts of society, 





but sought for its relief the sublime solitudes of 
unviolated nature ; and the author compares the 
mysterious and dignified charm of his composition 
to the effect produced by the stories of Werter, 
Manfred, and Electra. At least this is to be con- 
cluded, that he shares with these writers their 
intense passion, their wonderful powers of delinea- 
tion, and the spirit which, fully revealing itself in 
its works from the depths of retirement, excites 
strange and profound interest in every spectator. 

The question whether Ruysdael was of the 
Jewish race or not is proposed in these pages, the 
possibility being suggested by his having so fre- 
quently painted The Jews’ Burial Ground in Am- 
sterdam; other evidence of the fact there is none. 
An abstract inquiry, ‘Is not the beautiful in art 
only an imitation of the beautiful in nature? is 
also briefly touched upon in the essay, and sug- 
gests considerations which bear with some force 
upon the pre-Raffaellite problems of the present 
day. The more metaphysical form of the query 
is not entered into, though it is one which con- 
stantly suggests itself in the works both of artists 
and art-writers. The phenomena of Ruysdael’s 
life and career may help towards its solution, when 
considered in all their relations by the abstract 
inquirer. A portrait, six wood engravings after 
celebrated works, and several vignettes, generally 
good, and in one or two instances of high merit, 
sustain the illustrative character of this serial to 
its adequate extent. 


On Saturday last Sir George Hayter had the 
honour of submitting to Her Majesty his painting 
of Wellington visiting the Relics of Napoleon. The 
picture has for some time past been exhibiting at 
Messrs. Graves’s, Pall Mall. The peculiar advan- 
tages enjoyed by the artist in obtaining sittings 
from the Duke have enabled him to produce a 
more than usually faithful portrait ; whilst the de- 
fects of the composition, which have the effect of 
making the main interest of the piece centre in a 
wax figure of Napoleon, are compensated for by 
the opportunity that is thus afforded of bringing 
the two generals together upon canvas, and more 
effectually, by the excellent painting of the various 
textures, rich jewels, robes, orders, and wreath of 
immortelle, making up a scene of glitter, if not of 
splendour, to which the spare figure, plain dress, 
and absorbed, contemplative air of the Duke, offer 
a contrast that carries a mora! with it. We have 
only to add, that the picture is in the course of en- 
graving, under the direction of Messrs. Graves, 
and will, we doubt not, become extensively popular. 

The Madonna della Sedia, of Raffaelle, the 
picture of this master most often repeated, and of 
which the largest number of engravings of any in 
the world is said to have been made, has been again 
re-produced upon paper by E. E. Schoffer of 
Frankfort. This work, being of half the size of 
the painting, is executed on copper, in the highest 
style of the art, and ranks as a production upon 
which artists and amateurs may rely, as furnishing, 
in point of drawing and execution, a nearer ap- 
proach to the original than any we have been 
hitherto accustomed to see, and will be appreciated 
accordingly. It is published by Messrs. Gambart 
and Co. of Berners Street. 

The courses of lectures to be delivered this year 
at the Royal Academy will be confined to those on 
Architecture, by Mr. Cockerell, and on Sculpture, 
by Sir Richard Westmacott. The new professors 
of Anatomy and Perspective were appointed in 
February last, and the chair of Painting is still | 
vacant, 








A sale of pictures is appointed to take place in 
Paris, on Tuesday, the 18th, considered to be the | 
most important since that of Marshal Soult’s gallery. 
The Duchess of Orleans has made up her mind, 
or rather is compelled, under the misfortunes that | 








French school, and contains capital works of each 
artist. In this respect it is said to be without a 
rival. Among the most interesting examples are— 
Gdipe interrogeant le Sphinx, by M. Ingres; 
Stratonice, by the same ; La Mort du Duc de Guise, 
by Paul Delaroche ; Christ consolateur, and Fran- 
goise de Rimini, by Ary Scheffer ; L’Assassinat de 
PEvéque de Liége, L’Amende Honorable, Hamlet 
et le Fossoyeur, Prisonnier de Chillon, and Arabe 
prés dun Tombeau, by M. E. Delacroix ; Fille de 
Jephté, by M. H. Lehman; Intérieur de Cloitre, by 
Granet ; Bataille des Cimbres, Samson combattant 
les Philistins, and Joseph Vendu par ses Freres, by 
M. Decamps; Quatre Victvires, by F. Gerard ; 
Michel-Ange, by M. Robert Fleury; Mort de 
Duguesclin, by Tony Johannot ; with many interest- 
ing compositions, marbles, bronzes, and other an- 
tique curiosities. 





MUSIC. 


On New-year’s night, in St. George’s Hall, Windsor, 
there was a grand performance of a selection of 
music from Dr. Mendelssohn’s works, before the 
Queen and the Court. The first part of the con- 
cert consisted of the ‘Lobgesang,’ the hymn of 
praise composed for the festival in honour of Guten- 
berg, the inventor of printing. The second part 
consisted of the two posthumous works on which 
Mendelssohn was engaged at his death, Christus, 
and Lorely. The solo vocalists were Miss Louisa 
Pyne, Miss M. Williams, Messrs. Lockey, White- 
horn, and Lawler. The orchestra consisted of up- 
wards of a hundred performers, and the chorus 
of sixty voices, selected from the most efficient in 
the profession, Mr. Anderson, of Her Majesty’s 
private band, conductor, and Mr. Cusins, of Her 
Majesty’s private chapel, presiding at the organ. 

The lovers of lyric song, throughout the country 
as well as in the metropolis, have at present the 
opportunity of enjoying a rich musical treat in the 
concerts of the new Glee and Madrigal Union, con- 
sisting of Miss Dolby, Miss E. Birch, Mr. Francis, 
Mr. Land, and Mr. F. Bodda. At Bath, last week, 
at the Marylebone Institution this week, they 
have been heard by gratified audiences, and we 
notice engagements announced for other places, as 
next week at Clifton. 

Nottingham seems to be rising into eminence 
among provincial towns in its encouragement and 
cultivation of musical taste. It owes this to the 
efforts of a Committee which includes some musi- 
cal enthusiasts, and also in no small degree to the 
able articles on music contributed to the local 
journals by a resident amateur. We lately noticed 
the performance of Haydn’s Creation at the 
Mechanics’ Institute, and have now to record the 
success of Handel’s Messiah at the same place. 
The total number of performers was between two 
and three hundred, and the choruses bore evi- 
dence of widely-diffused and well-trained musical 
skill and taste among the singers of Nottingham. 
The principal singers were Mrs. Endersohn, Miss 
M. Williams, Mr. Lockey, and Mr. Phillips. The 
local critic gives a discriminating analysis of the 
performances, which seem to have been of un- 
usual excellence. Speaking of the effects of time 
audible now in the veteran Phillips, he adds, 
“‘Yet what other man even now declaims the 
magnificent dramatic air, ‘ Why do the nations,’ 
with the indignant fire and regal loftiness that 
still shine in his masterly performance of it?” 


| London audiences might do well to consider what 


is added concerning this provincial assemblage, 
that all sat still till the close of the ‘ Amen 
Chorus,’ and that no encore or applause interrupted 
the performance—a habit as irreverent in regard 
to sacred music as would be the applauding a 
sermon. : 


Orfa, a new ballet pantomime in two acts, has, 


have befallen the late royal family of France, to | after months of preparation, been produced at the 


part with the pictures that had belonged to her | Grand Opéra at Paris. 


lamented husband. 


It is distinguished from its 


The Duke was a noble patron | predecessors by being placed amidst the snows and 


of art, and himself a friend of artists ; and the gal- | ice of Iceland—a circumstance which affords the 


lery 


he had formed, including only 59 pieces, | opportunity of introducing some novel scenery, but 


comprises specimens of nearly all the modern | which makes the spectators think that the fair 
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danseuses must be terribly cold in their scant 


muslin dresses. In plot and incident it is as ab- 
surd as extravagant, and as incomprehensible as 
ballet can well be; and it abounds in barbarous 
Icelandic names, which it is not easy to write and 
excruciating to pronounce. It contains, however, 
a good deal of pretty dancing, and some striking 
tableaux—which, with the scenery, are all that is 
eared for in such things. Cerito is the principal 
danseuse, but though she displays a good deal of 
grace and agility, she has not been able to create 
the sensation which Taglioni and Elssler were wont 
to do in new parts. She is ably seconded by 
Malle. Bagdanoff, a Russian, who is steadily rising 
in her profession. The libretto of the ballet is by 
M. Trianon, the dances are by Mazilier, and the 
music by Adolphe Adam; the latter is of the usual 
run of ballet music. 

The Théatre Lyrique has brought out a two-act 
opera, called Tabarin, by G. Bousquet, at one time 
director of the orchestra at the Théatre Italien, and 
since then well known as musical critic of one of 
the journals. His opera is pleasing and meritorious, 
without anything like striking originality or genius. 

A Salle has been erected in Paris especially for 
the performance of religious music. The first of a 
series of religious concerts was given a few days 
ago. Among the pieces performed were a church 
air of the 18th century, the Messiah of Handel, 
and the first part of the Creation by Haydn. 

Madame Viardot has been engaged to sing the 
part of Fides in the Prophet, at St. Petersburg. 

Madame Persiani, with Tamburini, Gordoni, and 
Rossi, are singing at Amsterdam. 

Madame Weiss, the directress of the Viennese 
troupe of dancing children, has just died. 





THE DRAMA. 


RicH in its experience of vicissitudes, DRuRY LANE 
has again opened its doors with a dramatic com- 
pany. Whatever may be the pecuniary results of 
the present management, its prospects of artistic 
success seem less than ever. Drury Lane is now, 
to all intents and purposes, in all respects except 
size a minor theatre. The prices are low, the 
arrangements transpontine, the company worse 
than it has ever been before. We were not dis- 
posed to pre-judge unfavourably the reduction of 
prices, or a change in the system of management. 
It is painful to contemplate the degradation of a 
building that was so long devoted to performances 
of a high class ; but all later attempts have failed, 
from whatever cause, to restore the old English 
drama upon these boards, and probably the best 
chance of keeping the house open for dramatic 
purposes was to devote it to such performances as 
have always proved acceptable to a very large class 
of the play-going public, such performances as may 
be seen in their best style at the Porte St. Martin, 
in their worst at our own minor theatres. In the 
production of these in a theatre as large as Drury 
Lane, high paying audiences are not necessary, and 
we were in hopes that one concomitant of the reduc- 
tion of price would have been the selection of a 
good working company, and the performance of 
the best melodramas, with all the pomp and cir- 
cumstanece that a large and commodious stage 
would admit. The theatre, however, opened legi- 
timately enough with a pantomime; but it was 
preceded by a drama upon the worn-out subject of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, treated in the most common- 
place manner, acted in the lowest and worst con- 
ventional style, and put upon the stage shabbily 
and ineffectively. Among the company are 
few known names. Mr. George Wild, the low 
comedian, is pretty well known among a certain 
class of play-goers; Mr. Henry Wallack is a 
meritorious actor of the old school; Mr. Selby 
is amusing in parts of extreme eccentricity ; and 
the leading actor, Mr. Henry Betty, has a provincial 
celebrity which will not accompany him in any 
agreeable sense, we should think, in his London 
eareer. Among the actresses is not one that calls 
for notice. After saying this, we need not add, 
that the performance of the drama was unsatisfac- 
tory even to a “‘boxing-night” audience, The 








pantomime was successful. The opening is an odd 
mixture of the adventures of Charles the Second in 
the Royal Oak, with the glee of ‘Dame Durden,’ 
and the characters of Hudibras and his Squire. 
All is utterly inconsequent and uncharacteristic, 
but not unamusing. The business of the scene is 
carried on by pantomimists acquainted with their 
art, and some of the situations are extremely well 
worked out. The harlequinade is deficient in allu- 
sions, but bustling, and aided by a clever contor- 
tionist, and the extraordinary feats of the brothers 
Siegrest on a pole, and enlivened by Mr. T. 
Matthews, as Clown, who, if not refined in his 
humour, is almost the only ertist in his line 
that retains the old tradition ofthe genuine clown 
of the English pantomime. We are promised here, 
on Monday next, a new drama, called Gold, by 
Mr. Reade, one of the authors of Masks and Faces, 
in which Mr. Davenport and Miss Fanny Vining 
will appear. 
The success of the Christmas entertainments in 
general have been without precedent. The houses 
are nightly crowded. 


The dramatic week at Paris has not been marked 
by any event of importance. At the Porte St. 
Martin a new five-act melodrama, called Faridon- 
daine, has obtained success. The heroine is a sort 
of Ophelia, who is mad from love, and sings con- 
stantly ; the hero, an awful villain of an illegiti- 
mate son, who keeps the rightful heir out of his 
inheritance, and does all manner of wicked things, 
until the ‘last scene of all,” when he repents and 
is punished. Madame Hebert Massy, from the 
Opera, plays the lunatic, and sings well—a voice 
that from over-use has ceased to be up tothe mark 
of the Grand Opera, is considered admirable at 
the Porte St. Martin. At the Vaudeville, the 
Variétés, and the Odéon, revues have been pro- 
duced ; these revues, like our Christmas panto- 
mimes, quiz the most notable events of the past 
year with more or less wit. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
A VISIT TO THE CYCLADES. 
Athens, Dec. Ist. 
THE church of the Island of Tinos is a model 
of riches and pomp, rather than of good taste. 
Plate, chandeliers, and incensors are suspended in 
profusion from the ceiling. The pulpit, columns, 
and floor are of beautiful marble. On the top of 
all pulpits in Greek churches I have found the 
figure of a dove introduced ; if meant to signify 
the Holy Ghost, then it is a deviation from the 
principle of having no carved images in their 
churches, There was, however, no Jack of por- 
traits of the Holy Virgin. Whence all these 
treasures in this corner of the world, other- 
wise so poor? Some twenty-five years ago, a 
nun dreamed that in a certain spot an image of 
the Holy Virgin lay buried. She revealed this 
dream to a priest, and immediately excavations 
were commenced, and the looked-for image was 
actually found! Great of course was the admira- 
tion of the Greek world, and the natural conclu- 
sion come to, that on that spot a church should be 
erected, and the image placed in it. Contribu- 
tions came in from all sides and the present 
church is the result. These, joined to the sums 
derived from visitors, and the countless pilgrims 
who constantly flock to the two annual feasts, 
constitute an annual income of 50,000 drachmas 
(1700/.), which is continually increasing, and is 
wisely under the inspection of government. 
Three public schools in the town, and six in vil- 
lages, are maintained by it, as also a medical man 
and twenty-four children. The veneration for this 
image, studded with diamonds, secured in an 
open case near the entrance of the church, is ex- 
cessive. It not only receives innumerable genu- 
flexions, crossings, and kisses from the faithful; 
vessels even, on passing, are detained, that their 
captains and crews may have an opportunity to 
worship it. One day, observing a good-sized 
vessel at anchor outside the port, I inquired what 








might be the motive for her doing so ; I was told 
they desired the miraculous image should be 
brought on board. On such occasions considerable 
sums are frequently offered to the shrine, though 
not a penny is obligatory. The malicious world 
says these contributions are to obtain forgiveness 
for sins committed or yet intended. 

On the spot where the image is said to have 
been found is a chapel, in which divine service is 
performed every Wednesday and Friday morning, 

The objects of agriculture in Tinos are princi- 
pally vines, barley, and beans. Near the villages 
are orchards and vegetable gardens, some of 
which contain maize. and in the higher regions 
potatoes are cultivated. As the inhabited portion 
of the houses usually lies a good deal higher than 
the street, the lower part consists of a sort of 
cellars, which frequently are used as stalls for 
asses and goats, or form pigsties and hen-coops. 
Little is therefore seen of the dwellings except on 
entering an outer gate approached by a staircase, 
Plain in appearance, with seldom any flooring, the 
white walls are adorned with frames containing 
subjects, as saints, historical representations of 
Louis XVI., Napoleon, scenes from Sir Walter 
Scott, &c. The principal room adjoining the en- 
trance contains a couple of sofas, a spacious 
clothes chest, in which are also deposited the 
smaller household articles. There is a table, and 
matted or wooden chairs are ranged along the 
walls. Behind, or on the sides of this saloon, as 
they term it, there are two or more bed-roois 
with plain bedsteads, provided with clean linen, 
though seldom with any curtains, and a kitchen, 
Many houses communicate together by means of 
terraces, which contribute to the disagreeableness 
of the streets, forming dark gateways, the walls of 
which are extremely unsightly. Timber is very 
scarce in this part of the world, but stone abund- 
ant; the former is therefore only seen in doors 
and windows. Tiled roofs are very rare ; most 
houses have flat roofs, with spouts to lead off the 
water, but to prevent any penetration after heavy 
rains, sea-weed is placed under the earth or loam 
which covers the top. 

What increases the unpleasant appearance of 
these villages is the number of old houses, whose 
walls or ruins seem never to be removed. This 
arises from many families moving to Asia Minor, 
from whence some of them, it is true, will return 
with improved circumstances, after a lapse of many 
years ; but this is far from being the case with all, 
and those who are so fortunate will often prefer a 
new house to their decayed one. 

The politeness of the inhabitants deserves men- 
tion ; many invited me to their abodes, and some 
so pressingly, I could not refrain from accepting. 
A glass of water is then offered, but this only as a 
pretext for the sweet preserves which always 
follow, and in which preparation these people 
excel. They also offer a bunch of thyme, with 
which they are provided either in their gardens or 
in pots. 

Near one of these abandoned villages, Exé- 
burgo, is one of the most considerable heights of 
the island, of rough naked rock. Close to the 
summit are the remains of a former castle, con- 
sisting of crumbled towers and masses of uncom- 
monly thick walls. I could not reach the summit 
for fear of being thrown down, by the violence of 
the wind, among thistles and rocks. A deserted 
convent of Jesuits is still in the village ; its two 
last inhabitants are now priests in neighbouring 
villages. On entering a little Roman Catholic 
church of one of these villages I discovered a single 
human being in a praying posture, who was one of 
thesaid priests. He was eighty-three yearsold, anda 
Poleby birth. The Emperor Nicholashad driven him 
from his country, and he now consecrated himself 
entirely to the salvation of his flock. For many 
years he had not taken any animal food, and 
drank nothing but water. Some of these villages 
are exclusively inhabited by Roman Catholics, and 
others by orthodox Greeks. The situation of some 
is reckoned healthy, of others not. In many parts 


are mountain streams, dry in summer, and having 
in their vicinity a great number of large oleander 
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bushes. Their full blossoms are pretty enough to 
look at, but these spots are subject to fever. In 
other parts, near such streams, a variety of trees 
are seen, such as olives, willows, figs, mulberries, 
&c., in many of which vines, loaded with large 
bunches of grapes, are winding through the 
branches. Mulberry trees are very abundant in 
Tinos. Their fruit has no pecuniary value, and 
every one may pluck of it as much as he likes. 
The trees often grow along the road-side, and are 
only kept for the sake of their leaves, as food for 
silkworms. A good deal of silk is produced, but 
in general the spinning of it is not understood so 
well as in France or Italy, and consequently it 
has not an equal value with the produce of those 
countries. 

In my next, I hope to enter into further detail 
about the agriculture and produce of these parts. 








VARIETIES. 

Peg Wofington.—I agree with you in questioning 
the propriety of our modern authors adopting the 
French practice of making heroines of popular 
actresses, and especially in your condemnation of 
the paragraph with which your notice of the very 
clever novel ‘Peg Woffington’ concludes ; but my 
object in this note is not to touch on such points. 
I am disposed to be very considerate to novel 
writers, and would not, like one of your matter- 
of-fact contemporaries, quarrel with the smartly 
told scene in which the actress is made to deceive 
Colley Cibber. If I yearned for such literal facts, 
I should be disposed to question whether the author 
in the opening scene meant to represent Mrs. Triplet 
as actually in possession of ‘a sausage,’ or of one 
of those apocryphal confections called ‘a poloney.’ 
But what I desire to hint through your columns is 
the fact that the novelist has chosen the wrong 
locale for the scene in Triplet’s garret ; that Her- 
cules Buildings, Lambeth, is evidently a street he 
has never seen ; that its houses are not of a de- 
scription he would have chosen for the poor man’s 
abode (local antiquaries will perhaps tell us that 
there was scarcely a house on the spot a century 
ago) ; and that Mrs. Vane could not have gone 
thither in her coach over Westminster Bridge, 
seeing that it was not opened for passengers until 
1750. I trust your contemporary will at least think 
this important.—SNaRL. 

Unele Tom's Cabin.—Nearly two hundred thou- 
sand copies of the first edition of this work have 
been sold in the United States, and the pub- 
lishers say they are unable to meet the growing 
demand. The book was published on the 20th of 
last March, and on the 1st of December there had 
been sold one hundred and twenty thousand sets 
of the edition in two volumes, fifty thousand copies 
of the cheaper edition in one, and three thousand 
copies of the costly illustrated edition. The pub- 
lishers have kept four steam-presses running, night 
and day, Sundays only excepted, and at double the 
ordinary speed, being equal to sixteen presses 
worked ten hours a day at the usual speed. They 
keep two hundred hands constantly employed 
in binding Uncle Tom, and he has consumed 
five thousand reams of white paper, weighing 
seventy-five tons. They have paid to the author 
twenty thousand three hundred dollars as her share 
of the profits on the actual cash sales of the first 
nine months.—Putnam’s Monthly Magazine. 

American Nautical Almanac.—The preparation 
of the American Nautical Almanac, to be issued 
under the sanction of the Navy Department, has 
been so far advanced as to warrant the speedy 
publication of the first number of that work. The 
calculations are made for the year 1855. The 
Almanac is prepared under the superintendence of 
Lieut. C. H. Davis, U.S. N., who is assisted by 
Lieut. Maury of the National Observatory, and 
other gentlemen of scientific knowledge and high 
reputation. A number of improvements over the 
English publication of the same character are in- 
troduced,— Putnam’s Magazine. 





NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, EstasuisHep spy Act oF PARLIAMENT in 1834. 
8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
HONORARY PRESIDENTS. 

Earl of Courtown, Lord Elphinstone. 

Earl Leven and Melville. Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 

Earl of Norbury. Wm. Campbell, Esq., of Til- 

Earl of Stair, lichewan, 

Viscount Falkland. 

LONDON BOARD. 
Chairman—Cuances Granam, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman—Cuaries Downes, Esq. 
H. Blair Avarne, Esq. J. G. Henriques, Esq. 
E. L. Boyd, Esq., Resident. F. C, Maitland, Esq 
Charles B, Curtis, Esq. William Railton, Esq. 
William Fairlie, Esq, F. H. Thompson, Esq. 
D. Q. Henriques, Esq, Thomas Thorby, Esq. 
MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
Physician—Antuvr H, Hassatx, Esq., M.D., 8, Bennett Street, 
St. James’s. 
Surgeon—F. H. Tnomrson, Esq., 48, Berners Street. 

The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to December 31, 
1847, is as follows :— 











. Sum added } Sum added Sum 
Sum Time reco “peg 

4 to Policy in/to Policy in} payable at 

Assured. Assured. 1841, 1848. Deat! 
£ £ 8.d. £2. da. Z2adk 
5000 13 yrs.10mo.| 683 6 8 78710 0 6470 16 8 
*1000 7 years —— | 15710 0} 115710 9 
500 l year ll 5 0 6ll 5 0 











* Examrpre.—At thecommencement of the year 1841 a person 
aged 30, took out a policy for £1000, the annual payment for which 
is £24 1s. 8d.; in 1847 he had paid in premiums £168 11s. §d.; but 
the profits being 2} per cent. per annum on the sum insured 
(which is £22 10s. per annum for each £1000) he had £157 10s. 
added to the policy, almost as much as the premiums paid. 

The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, and 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years when the insur- 
ance is for life. Every information will be afforded on application 
to the Resident Director. 





UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


AND 
FIELD MARSHAL 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, K.G., K.T., 
K.P., G.C.B., and G.C.M.G. 


HE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, AND 

EAST INDIA LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Established 

a.p. 1837, for GENERAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, 13, Warertoo 
Prace, Lonpon. 

ASSURANCES ARE GRANTED upon the lives of persons in 
every profession and station in life, and for every part of the 
world, with the exception of the Western Coast of Africa within 
the Tropics. 

The Rates of Premiums are constructed upon Sound Principles 
with reference to every Colony, and by payment of a moderate 
addition to the Home Premium, in case ofincrease of risk, persons 
assured in this office may change from one climate to another, 
without forfeiting their Policies. 

Four-Firrus of the Prorirs are divided amongst the Assured. 

Table I. exhibits the necessary Premiums for the Assurance of 

£100 on a Single Life. 























Annual Pre- | Annual Pre- 

r For For — or eon ae pe Ang 

ge. _ whole of Life, | whole of Life, 
One Year. | Seven Years. without with 
Profits. Profits. 
£8. ad. £s8.d £8. a. £8. da. 
15 014 9 016 6 1 910 115 2 
20 Oly 7 019 7 11311 119 5 
25 i 13 0 118 7 243 
30 144 s € % 2 311 299 
35 18 2 110 6 210 6 216 6 
49 112 0 114 2 218 3 8345 
45 115 9 205 3 9 3 315 7 
50 246 210 4 43 3 499 
55 215 1 3.3 4 5 010 5 7 6 
60 | sll 0 4 511 65 6 612 6 

JOSEPH CARTWRIGHT BRETTELL, Secretary. 





ESTABLISHED 1841. 


EDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL LIFE 
OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall. 
During the last Ten Years this Society has issued more than 
Four Thousand One Hundred and Fifty Policies,— 

Covering Assurances to the extent of One Million Siz Hundred 
and Eighty-seven Thousand Pounds, and upwards— 
Yielding Annual Premiums amounting 

Thousand Pounds. 
This Society is the only one possessing Tables for the Assurance 
of Discased Lives. 
Healthy Lives assured at home and abroad, at lower rates than 
at most other Offices. 
A Bonus of 50 per cent. on the premiums paid, was added to the 
policies at last Division of Profits. 
Next Division in 1853—in which all Policies effected before 
30th June, 1853, will participate. 
Agents wanted for vacant places. 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every other information, 
may be obtained of the Secretary at the Chief Office, or on appli- 
cation to any of the Society’s Agents in the country. 
F. G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 
C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 


THE OAK MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
AND LOAN COMPANY. 


Chief office, 49, Moorgate Street, London. 
Every description of Life Assurance business transacted. 

Loans and Annuities granted on most liberal terms. 
“Diseased” Lives, and “ Lives declined” by other offices taken. 
Medical referees liberally remunerated for their reports. 
The attention of clergymen, benevolent persons, and employers 
of every description, is invited to the prospectus and tables of the 

industrial branch of this Company. 

G. MANNERS COODE, Secretary. 


to Seventy-three 








N.B.—Agents wanted, 





ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
for MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, ANNUITIES, &c. 
48, Gracechurch Street, London. 
Samvet Haruvrst Lvcas, Esq., Chairman. 
Cuartes Lusnineton, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Consulting Actuary—Charles Ansell, Esq., F.R.S. 
EXTRACT FROM THE REPORT FOR 1852: 
“In the year ending the 20th November last, 1127 Policies 
have been issued; the Annual Premiums on which amount to 
£17,726 4s. 1d. 
“ Since the establishment of the Institution in December, 1835, 
14,856 Policies have been effected, and the Annual Income is 
now £206,700 Ils. 5d. 
“The balance of receipts over disbursements in 1852 is 
£137,193 7s. 3d.; making the Capital £875,686 5s. 7d. 
“‘ The following shows the progress of the Institution at each of 
the three divisions of Profits :— 





| No. of | 
Amount of | Amount of 
Date. Policies Namite 
| ‘acadd. Income. Capital. 








£ sd. £ 8. d, 
3215 39,360 9 7 |139,806 1 7 
5 years...... eocccccces 4575 71,753 8 5 
From 1847 to 1852, being 7066 95,586 18 5 
DIOUND diinccaccascacces | 


From 1835 to 1842, being) | 
7 FORTS. c ccccccccceccce 
From 1842 to 1847, being 227,366 14 5 

ae 
508,513 9 7 








Total on Nov. 20, 1852......114,856 | 206,700 11 5 [875,686 5 7, 





By a recent Act of Parliament the Directors are empowered to 
grant Loans to Members on the security of their Policies to the 
extent of their value. 
Members whose premiums fall due on the 1st January, are reminded 
that the same must be paid within 30 days from that date. 
The Directors’ Report presented to the Annual Meeting of Mem- 
bers on the 22nd instant, is now ready, and may be had on appli- 
cation at the Office, or of the Agents in the country. 

Dee. 24, 1852. JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 


HE INVESTMENT of MONEY with the 
NATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVESTMENT ASSO- 
CIATION, which was established in May, 1844, secures equal 
advantages to the surplus Capital of the affluent, and the pro- 
vident Savings of the industrial classes of the community, and 
affords an opportunity for realizing the highest rate of interest 
yielded by first-class securities, in which alone the Funds are 
employed. 

Monies deposited with the Association, for Investment, are 
exempt from liabilities on account of life contingencies, as well as 
the expenses of management, which are borne by the Life Depart- 
ment, in consideration of the business brought to it by investment 
transactions; therefore, Depositors enjoy the entire profits yielded 
by their Capital free from deduction of any kind—an advantage which 
no other Institution, either Public or Private, holds forth, or can afford, 
to its members. 

Interest or Dividend, is payable half-yearly, in January and 


July. 
CAPITAL STOCK, £100,000. 

The Capital Stock 1s altogether distinct and separate from the 
Depositors’ Stock in the Investment Department. It constitutes, with 
the Premium Fund, a guarantee for the engagements of the Asso- 
ciation, and has been provided in order to render the security of 
the Assured complete. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

This Department embraces a comprehensive and well-regulated 
system of Life Assurance, with many valuable and important im- 
provements. 

Full information and prospectuses may be obtained, on applica- 
tion at the Head Office of the Association, or to the respective 
Agents throughout the United Kingdom. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
NaTIonat AssuRANCE AND INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 
7, St. Martin’s Prace, Trararcar Square, 
Lonpon. 
N.B.--Applications for Agencies may be made to the Managing 
Director. 








hag LIFE ASSURANCE AGENTS AND 
OTHERS.—PARTIES acting as Agents in any Life Assur- 
ance Company, in any part of England, may with advantage 
attach a Fire Branch to that of the Life, and thereby extend their 
field of operations. The Directors of the Unity Fire Insurance 
Association (an institution presenting new and important princi- 
ples to the public) are ready to receive applications for Agencies, 
and to afford every facility to carry out such views. For terms, 
prospectuses, and all other information, please apply to 
THOMAS H. BAYLIS, General Manager and Secretary. 
Chief Offices, 40, Pall Mall, London. 


y EST OF ENGLAND FIRE AND LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY—INSTITUTED 1807. 

Persons Insuring against FIRE, and also LIFE INSURERS, 
participate largely in the Surplus Profits. Prospectuses and 
Forms of Proposals may be had, or will be forwarded free, upon 
application to CHARLES LEWIS, Esq., the Secretary, at the 
Head Office, Exeter, or to the Agent, JAMES ANDERTON, Esq., 
at the London Office, 20, New Bridge Street; or to any of the 
Agents in England, Scotland, and Ireland. The usual Commission 
allowed to Solicitors, 


HE MECHIAN DRESSING-CASE the most 
portable ever invented, being only the size cf a pocket-book, 
containing One Pair of Mechi’s Ivory-Handled Peculiar Steel 
Razors, his Magic Strop, Comb, Badger Hair Shaving Brush, and 
Nail and Tooth Brushes, price only 25s.; the same with Hair 
Brush and Scap Dish, 35s. To military men, and as a steam-boat 
or travelling companion, this invention is an invaluable acquisi- 
tion. An immense variety of other Dressi#lg Cases for ladies and 
gentlemen, either in fancy woods or leather, at all prices, to suit 
either the economical or luxurious. An extensive stock of 
Writing-Desks, Writing-Cases, Work-Boxes, Bagatclle Tables, 
Razor Strops, Table Cutlery. Superb Papier Maché Articles, &e.— 
Manufactory, 4, LEADENHALL STREET, four doors from 
Cornhill. 


OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTHEN- 
WARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD STREET 
only. The premises are the most extensive in London, and con- 
tain an ample assortment of every description of goods of the first 
manufacturers. A great variety of dinnerservices at four guineas 
each, cash,—250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park, 
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NATURAL 


HISTORY. 








BOTANY. 


CURTIS’S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE (commenced in 1786) ; 
continued by Sir W. J. Hooker, F.R.S. Published in Monthly Numbers. Six 
Plates. 3s. 6d. coloured. 


FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. By J. D. Hooxrr, F.R.S. 
Part I. Twenty Plates. £1 11s. 6d. coloured; 21s. plain. [Part III. just ready. 


FLORA OF ESKIMAUX LAND, including the Sound to Point 


Barrow, and the adjacent Islands. By Bzrtno~p Szzmann. Part I. 10 Plates. 
10s. plain. i 


ICONES PLANTARUM;; or, Figures, with brief descriptive cha- 


racters and remarks, of new and rare Plants. Vol. V., completing the Work. 








HOOKER’S JOURNAL OF BOTANY AND KEW GAR- 
DENS MISCELLANY. Edited by Sir W. J. Hooxzr, F.R.S. In Monthly 
Numbers, with a Plate. Price Two Shillings. 


THE VICTORIA REGIA. By Sir W. J. Hooxer, F.R.S. With 


Illustrations of the natural size by W. Fitch. Elephant folio. 21s. coloured. 


THE RHODODENDRONS OF SIKKIM-HIMALAYA. 
ein rt? Plates, with descriptions. By Dr. J. D. Hooxzr, F.R.S. 


A CENTURY OF ORCHIDACEOUS PLANTS. By Sir Wi1- 


miaM J. Hooxer, F.R.S. Containing 100 coloured Plates. Royal 4to. Five 
Guineas. 


PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA; or, History of the British Sea- 


Weeds; containing Coloured Figures and Descriptions of all the Species. By 
Professor Harvey. In 3 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, arranged in the order of publication, 
£7 12s. 6d.; in 4 vols. royal 8yo, cloth, arranged systematically, £7 17s. 6d. 


THE BRITISH DESMIDIEZ; or, Fresh-Water Algew. By 
Joun Ratrs. Thirty-five coloured Plates by E. Jenner: Royal 8vo. 36s. 


THE BOTANY OF THE ANTARCTIC VOYAGE. By Dr. 
J.D. Hooxer, F.R.S. 200 Plates. Royal 4to. £10 15s. coloured; £7 10s. plain. 


THE CRYPTOGAMIC BOTANY OF THE ANTARCTIC 
VOYAGE. By Dr. Josrrn D. Hooxsr, F.R.S. Seventy-four Plates. Royal 4to. 
£4 4s. coloured ; £2 17s. plain. 


NEREIS AUSTRALIS; or, Illustrations of the Alge of the 


Southern Ocean. By Professor Harvey, M.D., M.R.I.A. Two Parts, each con- 
taining Twenty-five Plates, imp. 8vo. Price £1 1s. 


THE TOURIST’S FLORA. By Joseph Woops. 8vo. 18s. 
THE ESCULENT FUNGUSES OF ENGLAND. By the Rev. 


Dr. Bapuam. Coloured Plates. Super-royal 8vo. 21s. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH MYCOLOGY. By Mrs. 
Hussgy. Ninety handsome Coloured Drawings. Royal 4to. £7 12s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH MYCOLOGY. By Mrs. 


Hussry. Second Series. In Monthly Numbers. Royal 4to. Each containing 
Three Plates. 5s. coloured. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH FERNS, comprising all 
Pr — By Tuomas Moors, F.L.8. Twenty Coloured Plates. Royal 16mo. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH SEA-WEEDS. By the 


Rev. Davip Lanpssorover. Second Edition. Twenty Coloured Plates. ~ Royal 
16mo. 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. By Aenes Cattow. 


Third 
Edition, With Twenty Coloured Plates of Figures. Royal16mo. 10s. 6d. 


VOICES FROM THE WOODLANDS; or, History of Forest 


Trees, Lichens, and Mosses. By Mary Rozzrrs. Twenty Coloured Plates. Royal 
16mo. 10s. 6d. 


THE CULTURE OF THE VINE. By J. Sanvers. With 


Plates. 8vo. 5s. 


ZOOLOGY. 


ZOOLOGY OF THE VOYAGE OF H.M.S. SAMARANG. 


Edited by Arruur Apams, F.L.S. Thirty-three Col ; ey: 
4to. £3 10s. ° y-three Coloured Plates; 22 plain. Royal 


POPULAR HISTORY OF MAMMALIA. By Apam Wurtz, 
F.L.8. Sixteen Coloured Plates by B. W. Hawkins, F.L.8. “Royal 16mo. 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. By the 


Rev. Dr. Lanpsporoven, A.L.S., Member of the Wernerian Society of Edinburgh, 
Royal 16mo. With twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR SCRIPTURE ZOOLOGY;; or, History of the Ani- 


mals mentioned in the Bible. By Marra E, Cattow. Royal 16mo, cloth. With 
sixteen Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


THE FOSSIL MAMMALS collected in North-Western America 


during the Voyage of H.M.S. Herald, under the command of Captain Henry Kellett, 
R.N., C.B., while in Search of Sir John Franklin. By Sir Jonn Ricuarpson, C.B., 
F.R.S. In royal 4to, with Fifteen Double Plates. 21s. 


POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY, comprising all the 
British Birds. By P. H. Gossz. Twenty Coloured Plates. Royal 16mo.. 10s. 6d. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO ORNITHOLOGY. By Sir Wit11am 
Janpiyg, Bart., F.R.S. Published in Parts, with Coloured Plates. 


THE DODO AND ITS KINDRED. By H. E. Srricxranp, 
a — G. Mztvitiz, M.D. Eighteen Plates and Wood Engravings. Royal 
0. . 


CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA. By Lovett Reerve, F.LS. 
Published in Monthly Parts, Price 10s., containing. Eight Coloured Plates by 
Sowerby. Sold also in Monographs, any Genus separately, and in bound Volumes, 

[Part 115 just published, 


CONCHOLOGIA SYSTEMATICA. By Lovett Reeve, F.L.S. 
300 Coloured Plates. 2 vols. 4to, £10 coloured; £6 plain. 


ELEMENTS OF CONCHOLOGY. By Lovett Reeve, F.L.S. 
Parts I. to X. Coloured Plates. Royal 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF MOLLUSCA; or, Shells and their 
ar Inhabitants. By Mary Ropgsts. Eighteen Coloured Plates. Royal 16mo. 


BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. By J. Curtis, F.L.S. 769 Coloured 
Plates. 16 vols. 8vo. Reduced to £21. 


*,* Re-issued in Monthly Numbers, 3s. 6d. each. 


INSECTA BRITANNICA. Duevura, Vol. I. By F. Wavxen, 
F.L.S. Ten Plates. 8vo. 26s. 


POPULAR BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. By Mania E. Cattow. 
Sixteen Coloured Plates. Royall6mo. 10s. 6d, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WESTERN HIMALAYA AND TIBET; the Narrative of a 
Journey through the Mountains of Northern India, during the years 1847 and 1848. 
By Tuomas Taomson, M.D., Assistant-Surgeon, Bengal Army. In one vol. 8v0, 
with Maps and Tinted Lithographs. Price lds. 


TALPA; or, THE CHRONICLES OF A CLAY FARM: an 
——— ——. . — W. H. With numerous Illustrations by George 


PARKS AND PLEASURE GROUNDS; or, Practical Notes 


on Country Residences, Villas, Public Parks, and Gardens. By Cnanurs H. J. 
Surrx, Landscape Gardener and Garden Architect, Fellow of the Royal Scottish 
Society of Arts, Caledonian Horticultural Society, &e. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


DROPS OF WATER; their marvellous and beautiful Inhabitants 


displayed by the Microscope. By Agnes Cattow. Coloured Plates. Square 
12mo. 7s, 6d. 


TRAVELS IN THE INTERIOR OF BRAZIL. By Grorce 
GarpneR, F.L.8. Second and Cheaper Edition, 8vo, cloth. 12s. 


POPULAR MINERALOGY, a Familiar Account of Minerals 
and a Uses. By Henry Sowrrsy. Twenty Coloured Plates. Royal 16mo. 
10s, 6d. 


THE PLANETARY AND STELLAR UNIVERSE. By 


Roprrt James Mann. Fifty Astronomical Diagrams and Maps. Fcap. 8v0, 
cloth. 5s. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE WISDOM AND BENEVO- 
LENCE OF THE DEITY, as manifested in Nature. By H. Epwanps, LL.D. 





Square 12mo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 
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